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EDITORIAL 


CLASSIFIED 



I n this issue we extend a warm wel¬ 
come to four first-time contribu¬ 
tors. Brian Leigh Davis is an 
author, research consultant and film 
adviser specialising in uniforms and 
equipment from the Second World 
War to the present. Among the sev¬ 
eral publications which have earned 
him an international reputation we 
need only mention his German Army 
Uniforms and Insignia 1933-43 (Arms 
& Armour Press. 1071). which 
remains unsurpassed. Brian’s own 
military service with the Life Guards 
in Egypt and Cyprus, 1953 - 57 - 
provides us with our ‘mug shot'. 

Richard Brzezinski is a name 
which will be new to most readers, 
and we are proud to be among the 


first to publish his meticulous 
research. Born in 1961, Richard has 
travelled (by hitch-hiking) over 
much of Europe, America < and 
Africa, including some time spent on 
an archaeological dive on a Roman 
shipwreck in Sicily. A physics gradu¬ 
ate of Bristol University, he is cur¬ 
rently seeking work as a technical 
writer, while pursuing his interest in 
military history, particularly of the 
16th and 17th centuries. He will soon 
publish two Men-at-Arms titles 011 
the Polish army of that period. 

Rene Chartrand, well known as 
the senior military curator at the HQ 
of the Canadian National Historic 
Parks, was born in 1943 and grew up 
in Montreal, the USA, and the 


Bahamas. He has published many 
articles in specialist and popular 
magazines, and is the co-author of 
Military Uniforms in Canada, with 
Jack L. Summers; The Trench Soldier 
in Colonial America; and — coming in 
1987 — The US Army of the IVar of 
1812, with Donald E. Graves. We arc 
particularly grateful for Rene’s gen¬ 
erous contribution to our pages. 

Joe Berton is internationally 
known for his military miniatures, 
which have gained recognition in 
many competitions. His main area of 
interest is the Middle East, where he 
has travelled extensively. Joe teaches 
art in Oak Park. Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. He collects Victorian mili- 
taria, and ‘anything Bedouin’. [Sill 


WANTED: Information on South & Central 
American Military Uniforms, Badges, 
Organisation, all periods. Will help anyone 
interested in subject. Terry Hooker, 27 
Hallgate, Cottingham, North Humberside 
HU16 4DN. 

FOR SALE: French Militaria, 1880-present 
day: also Spanish Civil War, and Elite Forces 
items (various countries). For detailed list 
send two stamps to: Universal Antiques Ltd., 
PO Box, Bantry, Co. Cork, Eire. 

Regimental. Divisional, Unit and general mili¬ 
tary history books bought and sold. Offers, or 
SAE for list, to: The Collector. 36 The 
Colonnade, Piece Hall, Halifax, HX1 IRS, 
England. 

MEDALS 

Extensive, interesting list, competitive 
prices: SAE please to M. Carter (OMRS), PO 
Box 470, Slough SL3 6RR; Tel: 0753-34777. 

MILITARY BOOKS FOR SALE, out of print 
campaign, unit history, uniform and weapon 
books. S.A.E. for list to DEREK HAYLES, 35 St. 
MARKS ROAD, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS SL6 
6DJ. 

Military Books bought and sold; SAE for 
current catalogue to: Mike Smith, Chelifer 
Books, 41 Etterby St.. Stanwix, Carlisle CA3 
9JD (Tel. 0228-46952). 

LEGIONNAIRES 

Best selection of Foreign Legion items: 
Badges, Records, Videos, Diplomas, etc. 75p 
current illustrated catalogue. LEGION¬ 
NAIRES, Golden Hill Fort, Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight PO40 9TF, 


MILITARY HISTORY 

ON VIDEOCASSETTES 
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Ion 39035, Chicago, IIHwoU 6063», Phone 3D *36 80S) 


ON THE SCREEN 




Ben Gazarra and George Segal in ‘The Bridge at Remagen’ 


Video releases: 

‘To Hell and Back’ (CIC Video: 
PG) 

‘Merrill’s Marauders’ (Warner 
Home Video: U) 

‘The Bridge at Remagen’ 
(Warner Home Video: PG) 

hese new releases are all based 
upon true stories, and demon¬ 
strate some changes in emphasis in 
the American war movie between the 
mid-1950s and the late 1960s. 

Jesse Hibbs’ To Hell and Back 
( I 955 )> based on Audie Murphy’s 
autobiography, must be almost 
unique in that the hero is played by 
himself. After some pre-war 
sequences, we see his attempts to en¬ 
list in the US Navy and Marines 
rejected because of his small size, but 
he is finally accepted by the Army. 

Most of the film deals with inci¬ 
dents from the campaigns in Sicily, 
Italy, France and Germany, where 
Murphy served with the 3 rd Infantry 
Division. His bravery earns him 
many medals and the respect of his 
comrades. At first he refuses pro¬ 
motion in order not to be separated 
from his friends; but by the end of the 
war he is a lieutenant, and the most 
decorated GI of World War 11 . The 
film is inevitably episodic, but Mur¬ 
phy gives a quietly sincere perform¬ 
ance. Each action sequence tries to 
outdo the last, and by the climax 
Murphy is holding off scores of 
enemies supported by armour with 
the machine gun atop a burning tank. 
Assuming that this scene, typical of 
1950s films, plays fair with the facts 


in that it is based on Murphy's real 
experiences, the film may be seen as 
an unremarkable production about a 
very remarkable person. 

Merrill's Marauders (1962) concerns 
the 3,000-man deep penetration unit 
led in Burma in 1944 by Brig. Gen. 
Frank Merrill. At first avoiding 
Japanese contact as they try to locate a 
particular enemy-held village, they 
are later forced to fight their way 
through. They succeed in destroying 
their target, however; and arc look¬ 
ing forward to a well-earned rest 
when they are ordered to advance 
further behind enemy lines, 
ultimately to assist in the Allied 
attack on Myitkyina. Jeff Chandler, 
in his last role, plays Merrill as a man 
having to cope with impossible 
orders, a dwindling and exhausted 
force, and his own disintegrating 
health. Ty Hardin plays his second- 
in-command, Stockton, who asks to 
be relieved of his responsibilities, but 
takes over when Merrill collapses 
after an arduous mountain ascent. 

Sam Fuller, the director, made 
many memorable war films includ¬ 
ing the comparatively recent The Big 
Red One based on his own experi¬ 
ences with the 1 st Infantry Division. 
Merrill’s Marauders was arguably his 
best, boasting a strong narrative well 
integrated with the personalities 
involved. The action scenes, and 
others poignantly reminding us of 
the human cost of war, are excellent. 

John Guillermin’s The Bridge at 
Remagen (1968) is set in March 1945. 
The Germans have blown all the 


Rhine Bridges except the Ludendorff 
Bridge at Remagen; now the order 
comes to destroy that too, despite the 
fact that 75,000 men of the 15th Army 
will thus be trapped in the path of the 
advancing Allies. Gen. Brock gives 
command at the bridge to Maj. 
Kreuger (Robert Vaughn), but they 
agree that the bridge will not be blown 
until the last possible moment. Prom¬ 
ised 1,600 men, Kreuger arrives to 
find only 200; and the necessary 
explosives are defective. 

Meanwhile, an armoured recon¬ 
naissance unit of the US 9th Armored 
Division is ordered to head directly 
for the bridge. Lt. Phil Hartman 
(George Segal) fights through to 


Remagen with his jeeps and half¬ 
tracks, to find much German traffic 
still crossing. To shorten the war and 
save lives, he is ordered to assault 
immediately with the troops avail¬ 
able on the spot, in the face of 
Kreuger's desperate defence. 

An intelligent screenplay suggests 
that there is good and bad on both 
sides. The war-weary Hartman has 
to cope both with the veteran Sgt. 
Angelo (Ben Gazarra), a cynical 
looter; and the glory-hunting Maj. 
Barnes (Bradford Dillman), who 
unhesitatingly sends his men into 
danger from a safe vantage-point. 
Most of the Germans are given a 

/conlinued cm page 6] 
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sympathetic characterisation; but 
Kreuger and Brock discover that the 
penalty for failure in the dying weeks 
of the Third Reich is high. The Teal 
enemy’ for the common soldier on 
both sides is shown to be his own 
high command. 

Some audacious camerawork 
keeps us fully in touch with the action 
on both sides of the river, and makes 
full use of the attractive Czechoslo¬ 


vakian locations. The standard of 
Tactical credibility’ in the combat 
scenes, and of accuracy in the uni¬ 
forms, vehicles and equipment of 
both sides, shows how far Holly¬ 
wood had progressed since To Hell 
and Back. The anti-war sentiments 
and big-budget spectacle may rest 
uneasily together; but the film is well 
worth seeing by those who have mis¬ 
sed its several TV transmissions. 

Stephen J. Greenhill 


THE AUCTION SCENE 


T raditionally, the summer is a 
quiet time for the larger auction 
houses; with no big sales, they take 
the opportunity to redecorate their 
rooms and to refresh their staff. The 
smaller establishments continue to 
sell; and one such room that grows in 
importance is Kent Sales of Kent 
House, New Road, South Darenth, 
Kent DAq gAR. It is no reflection 
upon this thriving company to say 
that their main emphasis is on the 
lower-priced section of the market. 
That they meet a need is shown by 
the fact that each sale usually offers 
more than a thousand lots, and will 
include some very desirable items. 

Their catalogues may lack the pol¬ 
ish of some larger houses; but they 
are useful to smaller collectors, and a 
study of the prices realised gives a 
useful pointer to trends in the mar¬ 
ket. Although there is no certainty or 
stability in the auction market, and 
matters can change from sale to sale, 
current results suggest that the 
demand for, e.g. the more ordinary 
items of Third Reich insignia has 
diminished. 

Recent sales, including that held by 
Kent Sales on io September, confirm 
that some items from this period arc 
still popular, however, and the price 
of steel helmets continues to rise: a 
Model 1936 helmet in good con¬ 
dition with its decals now realises 
around £60 at auction. Medal prices 
seem to have remained fairly static, 
but to balance this many of the 
lower-priced items show signs of 
climbing. Cheaper decorative fire¬ 
arms, especially those from the Ori¬ 
ent, continue to sell well. 

Whether recent TV programmes 
about World War I have had any 
effect is not clear, but there has been a 


definite growth of interest in all items 
to do with this period. British badges 
and swords show signs of increasing 
demand. There has been a marked 
rise in the cost of a trooper’s metal 
dress helmet, and this has consider¬ 
ably reduced the difference in price 
between those of Other Ranks 
(£400-11550) and officers 
(£6oo-£70o). Uniform, perhaps a 
limited collector’s market, has seen 
some very good prices: Lot 1072 in 
Kent Sales’ September sale, a Vic¬ 
torian full dress officer’s shell jacket 
of the Royal Horse Artillery esti¬ 
mated at £7o-£go, realised £210; and 
Lot 1185, a complete officer’s uni¬ 
form of the 9 th Lancers including 
lance cap and sword, fetched £2,300. 

Kent Sales make something of a 
speciality of their lots of aviatiop- 
related items, and the September sale 
included Lot 730, a ‘set’ of four Royal 
Air Force swords covering the reigns 
of George V to Elizabeth II; this Jot 
went to the RAF Museum, Hendon 
for £1,150. Lot 1260, a nice little 
group of Royal Flying Corps 
material, realised £490. Prices such as 
these are a little unexpected; in gen¬ 
eral, lots of aviation interest have 
tended not to realise high prices. 

By the time this goes to print Kent 
Sales will have held their 22 October 
auction of arms, armour and mili- 
taria; it will be interesting to see the 
figures achieved by a collection of 
Third Reich daggers which includes 
many of the rarer pieces. Inciden¬ 
tally, our overseas readers should 
note that Kent Sales catalogues (£2.20 
for a sample) include full details of the 
procedures for postal and telephone 
bidding. 

Frederick Wilkinson 

Lot 7 it) in Kin 1 Sales' It) September anti ion. 
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REVIEWS 


‘Green Berets At War’ by Shelby 
Stanton; Arms & Armour Press 
Ltd; 36opp; maps & 17 illus.; 
appendices; index; £14.95 

Following his definitive and much- 
acclaimed Vietnam Order of Battle and 
his vivid The Rise and hall of an Amer¬ 
ican Army, Capt. Stanton continues 
his studies of the Vietnam war with 
this definitive account of the creation 
of Special Forces in the Pacific in 
1956; of their advisory roles in several 
Oriental countries; and of their com¬ 
bat deployments in Laos and Viet¬ 
nam. A former SF of ficer and veteran 
himself, lie brings a sure and positive 
feeling to his subject. He draws upon 
material specially declassified for this 
book; upon original unit records and 
reports; and upon first-hand inter¬ 
views. He records — as well as the 
many unqualified successes achieved 
— the difficulties and handicaps suf¬ 
fered by SF. in an account as impres¬ 
sive for its candour as for its 
meticulous research. 

After an early period under CIA 
control, including regular clan¬ 
destine cross-border missions into 
Laos and North Vietnam, SF found 
what would become their most cru¬ 
cial task in the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group programme. A mul¬ 
tiplying network of crude armed 
camps were constructed in the west¬ 
ern highlands of South Vietnam, for¬ 
ming the focus around which the 
despised and abused mountain tribes 
or 'Montagnards' were pressed into 
service — by a Saigon government 
which had consistently treated them 
with hostile suspicion — to block 
Viet Cong and NVA encroachment. 
The small SF teams scattered 
throughout this chain of isolated 
strongholds established excellent 
relations with the ‘Yards’ — though 
seldom with the all-too-often cor¬ 
rupt and incompetent RVN Special 
Forces (the LLDB) with whom they 
also had to work. Capt. Stanton’s 
accounts of the defence of these 
camps — sometimes heroically suc¬ 
cessful, sometimes ending in tragic 
defeat — form a thread throughout 
this book which is both dramatic and 
compelling. Space alone prevents 
this reviewer from giving way to the 
temptation to quote at length. These 
accounts will dispel forever any 
reader's illusion that all US forces in 
Vietnam enjoyed massive supporting 
firepower and local superiority. 

The lack of support on the bat¬ 
tlefield suffered by many of these tiny 
garrisons was paralleled by a more 
general ambiguity — sometimes 
degenerating into open political and 
command hostility — suffered by SF 
as a whole. Severely over-stretched 
by casualties, recruiting shortfalls, 
and a declining retention rate, SF 
were in 1968 misused as conventional 
infantry during the urban fighting of 
the Tet Offensive, and took heavy 
losses. 

It is extraordinary to read that after 
the demise of the CIDG programme 
at the end of 1970, both the US 
Ambassador and the Commander 


US Army Vietnam refused to attend 
the final parade of 5th SF Group at 
Nha Trang on 28 February 1971. 
This was a shabby farewell to soldiers 
who had shown extraordinary cour¬ 
age, ingenuity, resource and 
endurance in a hard and bloody war. 
That the Green Berets in Vietnam 
were an authentically elite force can¬ 
not be doubted by any reader of this 
careful, scholarly, and restrained 
account, meticulously annotated and 
sourced, and lucidly organised. 
Capt. Stanton is also to be com¬ 
mended for the excellence of his 
maps and charts; and for the care with 
which the small but telling section of 
photographs has been selected. The 
book concludes with a heartrending 
catalogue of the last known circum¬ 
stances of those Special Forces sol¬ 
diers listed as ’Missing in Action’. 
This important book is highly rec¬ 
ommended. SD 


Osprey Men-at-Arms, MAA 180- 
183; all 48pp.; illus.; 8 col. pp.; 
available in case of difficulty 
direct from George Philip 
Services, FREEPOST, Little- 
hampton, W. Sussex BN17 5BR; 
£3.95 ca. (plus 15% P&P if ordered 
direct). 

Published November: 

MAA 180 ‘Rome’s Enemies (4): 
Spanish Armies 218BC.-19BC’ by 
Rafael Trevino, plates Angus 
McBride. Unusual subject, offering 
here a good deal of detail not to my 
knowledge available elsewhere in 
English. The bloody, 200-year wars 
between Republican Rome and vari¬ 
ous Iberian tribes and confederacies 
are described in some depth. Interest¬ 
ing photos of artefacts, and good line 
drawings. Mr. McBride is as good as 
he always is; but though several 
plates are superb (the cover is a 
diorama if ever I saw one), an artist is 
only as good as his references; and I 
felt Mr. McBride was being stretched 
unfairly on Plates B and H. 


MAA 181 ‘Austrian Army of the 
Napoleonic Wars (2): Cavalry’ by 
Philip Haythornthwaite, plates 
Bryan Fosten. The quality is what 
you would expect from this team. 
Fact-packed title, organised largely 
in same format as MAA 176 on Aus¬ 
trian infantry reviewed in 'Ml'No. 2. 
Covers Cuirassiers, Dragoons, 
Chevauxlegers. Hussars, Uhlans, 
and auxiliary units; particularly use¬ 
ful in leading us through the very 
complex changes of designation and 
uniforms in Dragoon/Light Dra- 
goon/Chevauxlegers branches. Brief 
notes on tactics, but mostly uniform 
and equipment details. Good mono¬ 
chrome pictures, mostly Ottenfeld 
and Tranquillo Mollo. First class 
plates. Recommended. 


MAA 182 ‘British Battle Insignia 
(1): 1914-18’, written and illus. by 
Mike Chappell. This is described in 
some detail in the preview in ‘MI' 
No.j; suffice it to add that the claims 
made for this title in that notice seem 
to this reviewer justified. It takes 
concentration to follow particular 
divisional practices through the 
tightly-integrated text, mono¬ 
chrome diagrams and plates com¬ 
mentary; but a great deal of 
information is packed in, and the 
effort is well worth it. 
Recommended. 


MAA 183 ‘Modern African Wars 
(1): Rhodesia 1965-80’ by Peter 
Abbott and Philip Botham, plates 
Mike Chappell. Good, concise 
summary of the course of the war; 
good brief details of units (and of the 
contusing ‘alphabet soup’ of guerrilla 
groups); good diagrams of unit insig¬ 
nia, stable belts, etc.; many of the 
photos also interesting. While the 
plates are well done, I was less than 
100% happy with the choices; I think 
most readers would prefer more 
examples of combat dress and less of 
service and parade uniform. Still 
good value for the price, and cross- 
referencing between this and the 
'Contact' photo-books will produce 
several interesting model ideas. Still, 
only two cheers for this one, by the 
formidably high standards Osprey 
have led us to expect. JS 


‘French Foreign Legion’ (Uni¬ 
forms Illustrated No. 15) by Yves 
L. Cadiou & Tibor Szecsko; 72pp; 
129 illus. inch 18 col.; and ‘Mod¬ 
ern American Soldier’ (Uniforms 
Illustrated No. 16) by Arnold 
Meisncr & Lee Russell; 72pp; 129 
illus. inch 17 col.; Arms & 
Armour Press Ltd.; £3.95 each 
These two latest titles in this estab¬ 
lished paperback photo-reference 
series both represent good value. The 
Foreign Legion title covers 1940 to 
the present: there are about 20 photos 
of WWII legionnaires (including 
some rare and welcome shots); 24 
from Indo-China; about the same 
number from Algeria; and the 
remainder, including the colour 
photos, are from the last two 
decades. There are a number of old 
friends here, including one or two 
irritatingly miscaptioned ‘posed’ 
studies; but there is still much ot real 
interest. The captions are generally 
workmanlike, though not delving 
particularly deeply into the minutiae 
of uniforms. (A trivial but perhaps 
misleading error is the use in soipe of 
the English captions of ‘OD’ where 
'khaki drill’ or ‘sand-khaki’ would 
have been more correct.) 

The American title is perhaps the 
best book yet in this series. The pic¬ 
tures have been selected by real 
experts, to show uniform detail 
clearly; and the captions arc long, 
specific, and highly detailed. A very 
wide range of units and uniforms are 
covered, including many female 


orders of dress. The cumulative 
impression left by a fast look through 
these pages is of the remarkable 
changes that have taken place in the 
overall appearance of the US soldier 
since Vietnam. This book is a first 
class reference source for modellers, 
artists and collectors; the authors are 
to be congratulated, and their inex¬ 
pensive book is highly recom¬ 
mended. MCW 


‘Narrative of the Campaigns of 
the Loyal Lusitanian Legion dur¬ 
ing the years 1809, 1810 and 1811’ 
by Lt.Col. William Mayne & 
Capt. Lillie; facsimile reprint of 
1812 edition, by Ken Trotman 
Ltd., Unit 11, 135 Ditton Walk, 
Cambridge CB5 8QD; 346 pp; 
£11.50 

This latest volume in the Ken 
Trotman Military History Mono¬ 
graph series of reprints will be 
greeted with delight by Napoleonic 
enthusiasts. 

The Loyal Lusitanian Legion was a 
corps formed in England from 
Portuguese emigrants, to return to 
their homeland to resist French 
invasion. The re-formation of the 
Portuguese army under British com¬ 
mand is well-known, resulting in the 
Portuguese becoming ‘the fighting- 
cocks of the army’ in the Peninsula; 
less known is the career of the 
Lusitanian Legion, the first corps to 
integrate British officers with the 
Portuguese. Under the command of 
that ‘very slippery fellow’ Sir Robert 
Wilson, and William Mayne the 
author, the Legion played an import¬ 
ant role in the early Peninsular War; 
indeed, by halting a French advance 
at a time when Britain was con¬ 
templating the evacuation of Lisbon, 
the Legion was termed ‘the salvation 
of Portugal’. Despite the 2nd Bn. 
having the dubious nickname ‘Baron 
Ebcn’s Runaways’, the corps served 
with distinction until it was trans¬ 
ferred from the British to the 
Portuguese establishment, and 
broken up to form new regiments of 
Ca<,adores (light infantry). Its final 
action was Albuera, where ‘it may 
justly be said, that it gloriously died 
there . . . maintaining to the last, its 
character and renown . . . ’ Perhaps 
its major significance was in proving 
‘to the Portuguese nation, and the 
world at large, that there was enough 
of the ancient spirit in the body of the 
Portuguese people to form a regular 
and efficient army, to the glory of 
their country and allies, and the ter¬ 
ror of their enemies’. 

The book includes extensive 
appendices, including the ‘Private 
Instructions’ tor the British Army 
entering the Peninsula; on the Con¬ 
vention of Cintra, the death of 
Moore, despatches concerning 
Talavera, Albuera and Fuentes dc 
Onoro, a guide to Portugal, and 
much more. At £11.50 (with stiff 
card covers) it represents excellent 
value, and as usual the publishers 
must be thanked for making available 
another title which in its original edi¬ 
tion is extremely rare. PJH 
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il-Boal Uniforms 1939-45(1) 


BRIAN LEIGH DAVIS 


F ew branches of Germany’s armed forces can have 
a more convincing claim to have brought Britain 
close to collapse in the middle years of the Second 
World War than the U-Boat arm of the 
Kriegsmarine. Few, too, made such consistently 
high demands upon the skill and nerve of their per¬ 
sonnel. Isolated far from help, crews of about four 
young officers and 40 to 50 ratings faced the enemy’s 
vigilance, and the merciless oceans, for many weeks 
at a time. They were well aware that their individual 
chances of surviving the crippling of their vessel 
were vanishingly remote: in fact they faced a death 
as horrible, and as virtually inevitable, as any faced 
by a modern astronaut in space. A soberingly high 
proportion of these young men suffered that fate: 
27,491 of them, in about 785 boats lost, out of some 
920 boats which made at least one operational 
patrol. 


Above: 

Adolf Hitler inspecting a U-Boat 
crew at Wilhelmshaven, late Sep¬ 
tember/early October igjg, when 
submariners were still to be seen 
wearing the brimless cap in blue or 
white. From the amount of script on 
the bands, these caps still bear pre¬ 
war flotilla tallies. There is a sug¬ 
gestion that this is the crew of U-2g, 
a Type VIIA boat of the 2 .U-flot- 
tille commanded by Kapitdnleut- 
nant Schuhart, which on ij 
September sunk the British carrier 
HMS Courageous — the first 
major warship loss of the Second 
World War. Schuhart received an 
immediate award of the Iron Cross 
1 st Class, and his entire crew the 
2nd Class. 


F rom May 1943 the com¬ 
bination of improved 
Allied escort and hunter- 
killer group tactics; the clos¬ 
ing of the mid-Atlantic ‘air 
gap’ by long range bombers 
and escort carriers; the new 
short wave radar, and high 
frequency direction finding 
equipment: all conspired to 
condemn the U-Boat arm to 
eventual disaster. 


'For reasons of space, the complete list of ranks 
and rank insignia throughout the Kriegsmarine 
cannot be described and illustrated in these 
articles; the same applies to trade and proficiency 
badges. Readers are directed to the present 
author's Badges & Insignia of the Third Reich 
19JJ-45 (Blandford Press. 1983). 


The courage and endurance 
of the U-Boat crews in the 
second half of the war 
demands respect; and today 

— 40 years after the event — 
the ungrudging acclaim 
which has greeted the feature 
film Das Boot suggests that 
we are ready to take an 
unbiased interest in their uni¬ 
forms and equipment. 

UNIFORMS 

The crews of U-Boats, once 
posted to their vessels on 
completion of training, were 
issued with two types of uni¬ 
form clothing: 

(a) The regular naval issue 
which, in one form or 
another, was worn by all 
Kriegsmarine personnel. 

(b) Specialist clothing worn 
when on board their boats, 
which, while not as common 
as regular naval uniforms, 
was very distinctive, and 
came to be identified closely 
with German submariners. 

The purpose of this serial 
article is to explain and illus¬ 
trate the variety of clothing, 
both officially issued and 
extemporised, which was 
worn by U-Boat crews. 

The regulation uniforms 
which were prescribed to be 
worn by naval personnel of 
various ranks were as follows 

— asterisks* indicate items 
which were normal wear for 
U-Boat crews: 


For Ratings: 

(1) The dark blue Jumper 
worn with dark blue 
trousers*. 

(2) The white Jumper worn 
with white trousers. 

(3) The Uniform Jacket. 

(4) The Uberzieher (‘pea 
jacket’)*. 

For Warrant Officers: 

(1) The dark blue double- 
breasted Reefer Jacket 
with matching trousers*. 

(2) The single-breasted White 
Jacket. 

(3) The Greatcoat. 

For Commissioned 
Officers: 

(1) The Frock Coat. 

(2) The dark blue double- 
breasted Reefer Jacket 
with matching trousers*. 

(3) The single-breasted White 
Jacket. 

(4) The Mess Kit. 

(5) The Greatcoat. 

(6) The Cloak. 

The regulation issue work¬ 
ing and protective clothing 
worn by U-Boat personnel 
was as follows: 

(1) The Leather Jacket and 
Trousers for Seamen 
personnel. 

(2) The Leather Jacket and 
Trousers for Technical 
Personnel. 

(3) The Brown Work 
Uniform. 

(4) The Denim Work 
Uniform. 

(5) Foul Weather Clothing. 
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KRIEGSMARINE 
RANKS AND 
BRANCHES 

Four ranges of ranks were 
used within the Germany 
Navy: 

(1) Commissioned Officers, 
from the most senior rank 
of Grossadmiral down 
through eleven ranks to 
that of Leutnant zur See, 
plus the two junior 
appointments of Obcr- 
fahnrich and Fahnrich, 
translated for the pur¬ 
poses of these articles as 
Midshipmen. 1 

(2) Warrant Officers Four 

ranks: Stabsoberboots- 

mann, Oberbootsmann, 
Stabsbootsmann and 
Bootsmann. 

(3) Chief Petty Officers and 
Petty Officers, termed 
respectively Ober/Maat 
and /Maat, the exact title- 
depending upon branch: 
c.g. Oberfeuerwerks- 
maat (chief petty officer 
armourer) and Steuer- 
mannsmaat (coxswain 
petty officer). 

(4) Seamen, from the rank 
of Matroscn-Stabsgcfreitcr 
through six junior ranks 
down to Matrose, ordi¬ 
nary seaman. 

Personnel from all four 
rank ranges would be found 
among the crew of a U-Boat. 


Kriegsmarine Officers’ 
Branches of Service: 

There were eight main 
branches (termed ‘Lauf- 
bahnen’) of officers on the 
active list in the Kriegs- 
marinc: 

(1) Executive Officers (Sceoff- 
izicre), designated by the 
suffix ‘zur See’ after the 
rank. 

(2) Engineering Officers 

(Marincingenicurc), des¬ 
ignated by the suffix 
‘(Ing)’ after the rank. 

(3) Supply Officers (Ver- 
waltungsoffiziere), desig¬ 
nated by the suffix ‘(V)’. 

(4) Ordnance Officers (Waffen- 
offizicrc), divided into 
Officers of Offensive Ord¬ 
nance— suffix ‘(W)(A)’ — 
and Defensive Ordnance 
— suffix ‘(W)(Spr)\ 

(5) Torpedo-Technical Officers 
(Torpedotechnischcr Off- 
iziere), suffix ‘(T)\ 


(6) Signals Officers. In October 
1944 the former branches 
of Marinenachrichtenoff- 
izicre (Naval Communi¬ 
cations Officers) and 
Nachrichtentechnischcoff- 
izicrc (Technical Com¬ 
munications Officers) 
were amalgamated into a 
new branch known as 
Signals Officers, desig¬ 
nated by the suffix ‘(S)\ 
replacing the former suf¬ 
fixes ‘(MN)’ and ‘(NT)’. 

(7) Coastal Artillery Officers 
(Marineartillerieoffiziere), 
suffix ‘(MA)’. 

(8) Medical Officers, who bore- 
rank titles different from 
those used by officers of 
the above seven branches. 

Of these eight categories of 
naval officers, only Executive 
and Engineering Officers 
were normally to be found 
serving aboard U-Boats. 


Kriegsmarine Ratings 
(including Midshipmen) 
and their Branches: 

Ratings served in a number of 
branches depending upon 
aptitude and training. The 
ratings’ branches, also known 
as Laufbahnen, were usually 
designated by Roman numer¬ 
als. Several of the following 
branches would be repre¬ 
sented among the crew of a 
U-Boat: 

I Seamen (Bootsmann) 

II Stokers (Maschinen- 
pcrsonal) 

His Coxswains, destroyers, 

upwards (Schiffsstcuer- 
mann) 

HIT ) Coxswains, torpedo boats, 

IIIU > U-Boats. M/S craft respec- 

IIIMi lively (Bootssteucrmann) 

III v Coxswains, surveying ves¬ 

sels (Vermessungssteuer- 
mann) 

IVb Observing Service (Beo- 

bachtungsdicnst) 

IV(sig) Signalmen (Signaldienst) 

IVe Radar Operators (Funk- 

messdienst) 

IV(Fk) Wireless Transmission 

Operators (Funkdienst) 
IV(Fs) Teleprinter Operators 

(Fernschreib) 

IVNf Telephone Maintenance 

(Nachrichtenfcrnsprech) 

V Shipwright (Zimmer- 
mann) 

VI Gunnery (Feuerwerker) 

VIIA Ordnance Artificers (Artil- 

leriemechaniker) 

VIIT Electrical Artificers, Tor¬ 

pedoes (Torpedomech- 
aniker) 

VUSpr Electrical Artificers, Mines 

(Sperrmechaniker) 

IXVs Supply Assistants (Ver- 

waltungsschreiber) 


IXSv 

Stores Administration 

(Sachverwalter) 

IXVp 

Victualling Assistants (Ver- 
pflegungsschreiber) 

X 

Writers (Schreiber) 

XI 

Sick Berth Attendants 
(Sanitater) 

XII 

Bandsmen, Musicians 

(Musik) 

XIII 

Chief Petty Officer 

(Hauptfeldwebel) by selec¬ 
tion prior to promotion: 
intended for shore disci¬ 
plinary duties. 

XIV 

Coastal Artillery Gunners 
(Marine Artillcrie) 

XV 

Motor Transport Drivers 
(Kraftfahr) 

XVI 

Recruiting (Laufbahn fur 
das Wehrersatzwescn) 

XVIIA 

Ordnance Administration 
(Artillcrie und Waffcn- 
wart), recruited by selec¬ 
tion from other branches. 


XVIIB, Administration of Mines 
XVIISpr and Booms (Sperrwaffcn- 
wart), recruited by selec¬ 
tion from other branches. 
XVIII Aircraft Reporting (Flug- 
melde) 

Rank Insignia 

With one exception noted 
below, rank insignia worn by 
members of U-Boat crews 
were of exactly the same 
design, size and colouring as 
those worn by all other 
Kriegsmarine personnel. 
There were three main 
methods of displaying indi¬ 
vidual rank: on shoulder 


straps and shoulder boards; 
by cuff rings (colloquially 
known as Kolbcnringcn, 
‘piston rings’); and by arm 
badges. Other methods of 
displaying rank or rank range 
were collar patches, collar 
lace, and cap braiding. 

Commissioned Officers 
Rank was displayed by the 
design of shoulder straps, 
worn by U-Boat officers on 
shirtsleeve, denim and some¬ 
times on leather clothing; by a 
sequence of cuff rings on the 
Reefer Jacket; and by cap 
braiding indicating rank 
range. 

Midshipmen 

Rank was displayed by 
special narrow shoulder cords 
worn on the same range of 
clothing as the officers’ 
shoulder straps; and indicated 
by the use of officer-style 
branch badges on the cuffs of 
the Reefer Jacket (sec below). 

Warrant Officers 
Rank range was displayed by 
the use of shoulder boards, 
and ranks by applied metal 
stars, on clothing as above, 
and also on the Reefer Jacket. 




Above: 

The coxswain — Obersteuertnantt 
— of a U-Boat takes a noon sight 
with the sextant. Note shoulder 
boards of rank attached to his work¬ 
ing denims; and the patent leather 
peak of his cap. 


Left: 

Improvised metal collar ‘braiding’, 
as worn on working and sometimes 
on leather clothing by Petty Officers 
and Chief Petty Officers. 
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Right: 

Home from a patrol, the crew of a 
U-Boat catch up oti the latest news. 
The Army mountain troop's Edel¬ 
weiss badge sewn to the left side of 
the Bordmiitze identifies U-124; 
it was one of a wide range of non¬ 
regulation insignia adopted by 
crews of individual boats or, as was 
more frequent later in the war, by a 
whole flotilla. These badges were 
tolerated, as being good for morale 
and esprit-de-corps. They very 
often matched insignia painted on 
the boat's conning tower. U-124, 
commanded by Kapitanleutnant 
Wilhelm Schulz and later by 
Kapitanleutnant Johann Mohr, 
was a Type IXB boat based at 
Lorient with the 2 .U-flottille It 
was the fourth most successful boat 
of the war. (These individual 
U-Boat badges will be the subject of 
a more detailed article in a future 
issue.) 

Above right: 

Officers, too, frequently wore boat 
badges, usually attached to the front 
left side of the band of the Schirm- 
mutze. They were usually pro¬ 
duced on board, or in shore 
workshops, from scrap white- or 
yellow-metal sheet, although some 
were coloured; and a few — like the 
two illustrated in this article — 
were regulation Army insignia. 
This death 's-headappears to be that 
officially worn as an additional 
tradition badge by elements of 
the i/ . Infantene-Regiment and 
ij.K avallerie-Regiment in com¬ 
memoration of the Brunswick insig¬ 
nia of the Napoleonic Wars. Here it 
is believed to be worn by Korvet- 
tenkapitdn von Mannstein, com¬ 
mander of U-~ 53, a Type VI 1 C 
boat of the 3 .U-flotille at La 
Rochelle. He is being interviewed 
by a Japanese radio reporter; note 
the Kriegsmarine War Reporter in 
the middle, with anchor devices set 
on the corners of his collar. 


Right centre: 

Oberleutnant zur See Jobst, com¬ 
mander of U-2326, salutes as he 
surrenders his boat in Loch I : oyle, 
Scotland, on 14 May rgqg. 
U-2326, one of the latest Type 
XXIII ‘Elektroboot’ design, was 
one of six at sea in British waters 
when the war ended. It is noticeable 
that while jobst wears the U-Boat 
War Badge awarded for at least two 
patrols, his First Watch Officer at 
left ( 1 WO, pronounced ‘Eins- 
WO’) does not. Both officers wear 
the grey-green work denims, Jobst 
over the dark blue issue sweater 
with a fall collar and buttoned neck. 



Chief Petty Officers and Petty 
Officers 

Badges of rank and branch 
combined were worn on the 
upper left sleeve of the 
Jumper uniforms and the 
Oberzieher; rank range was 
indicated by collar lace, and 
rank by collar patches, on the 
Uberziehcr. The arm badges 
took the basic form of an 
anchor, combined with the 
appropriate branch emblem, 
for Petty Officers; and the 
same above a small chevron 
for Chief Petty Officers. 
These badges were embroi¬ 
dered in yellow thread on 
dark blue oval patches; for use 
on the Oberzieher only, gilt 
metal versions could also be 
privately purchased. 

One unusual form of rank 
range insignia, which photo¬ 
graphs show to have been 
widely favoured by U-Boat 
personnel of these ranks 
when serving on board, was 
displayed on the collar points 
of work and (less frequently) 
of leather clothing. It is not 
known who first devised it or 


when it was first used, but it 
was probably first produced 
on a boat at sea. Metal 
chevrons, cut from thin 
aluminium sheet and 
punched to take stitching, 
were sewn to the collars in 
imitation of collar lace. They 
seem to have been most pop¬ 
ular on Denim Work Uni¬ 
form. (But at least one 
published photograph shows 
Petty Officers of a crew 
returning from patrol sport¬ 
ing what seems to be a ver¬ 
sion of conventional collar 
lace all round the collars of 
their denim blouses.) 

Seamen’s Ranks were dis¬ 
played in the form of chevron 
badges on the upper left arm 
of the Jumper and 
Oberzieher, in yellow or gold 
on blue uniforms; and rank 
range by collar patches on the 
Oberzieher. 

Examples of rank insignia 
will be found in the illus¬ 
trations, and further details 
will be found in the sections 
on the various specific uni¬ 
form items. 


Branch Badges 

Branch badges were worn 
throughout the Kriegsmarine 
by all ranks: 

Commissioned Officers wore 
small gold embroidered 
devices on the cuffs of their 
Reefer Pickets above the 
sleeve rank rings. The Execu¬ 
tive Officer branch wore a 
five-point star; the Engineer 
Officer branch, a six-spoked 
cogwheel. In branches other 
than the Executive these 
devices also appeared as small 
gilt metal emblems mounted 
centrally on the shoulder 
straps. 

Warrant Officers displayed 
small gilt metal emblems of 
their branch centrally on their 
shoulder boards. 

Midshipmen wore embroi¬ 
dered branch emblems 
stitched to the forearms of 
their uniform tunics in the 
same way as commissioned 
officers. In branches other 
than the Executive they also 
displayed gilt metal emblems 
mounted centrally on their 
distinctive narrow, silver- 
coloured shoulder cords. 

Chief Petty Officers and Petty 
Officers wore — as mentioned 
above— combined badges of 
rank and branch on their left 
upper sleeves. 

Seamen wore embroidered 
emblems of their branch of 
service on circular cloth 
patches sewn to the left upper 
sleeve of Jumpers and 
Uberziehcr, above any 
badges of rank. Those rates 
identified by chevrons wore 
insignia combining the 
branch device with the 
chevrons. 

Proficiency Badges 

Seamen, Petty Officers and 
Chief Petty Officers with 
specialist skills wore 
emblems distinctive of their 
proficiency, often incor¬ 
porating small chevrons to 
indicate grade achieved, on 
the left sleeve of their Jumpers 
and Oberzieher below their 
Laufbahn emblems and rank 
badges. These specialist 
badges were worked in red on 
(for blue uniforms) blue oval 
patches. More than one 
might be worn. 
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AWARD BADGES 


There were only three basic 
War Badges (Kricgs- 
abzeichen) that could be 
awarded to U-Boat person¬ 
nel, and of these three badges 
there were two further vari¬ 
ations. Despite this seem¬ 
ingly meagre provision, this 
was in fact a larger number 
than that available tor award 
to any other branch of the 
Kriegsmarine; and consider¬ 
ing the relatively small size of 
the U-Boat arm, this is a 
reflection of the efforts and 
achievements of U-Boat 
personnel. 

The U-Boat War Badge 

(U-Boots- 

Kriegsabzeichen) 

A War Badge for German 
U-Boat crews had first been 
instituted by Kaiser Wilhelm 
II in January rgi8. On 13 
October 1939 the badge was 
re-instituted by Grossadmiral 
Raeder with the approval ot 
Adolf Hitler. 

Officers, Warrant Officers, 
Petty Officers and Seamen 
who had completed two 
operational sea voyages were 
eligible for the award of the 
badge; the two-patrol 
requirement might be waived 
in the case of personnel 
wounded during a patrol. 
The decision to present the 
Badge rested with the boat 
commander. The Badge was 
in one class only — gilt. 
(Early specimens were made 
of bronze metal; later issues of 
zinc with a gold wash.) 

On the 1939 award the 
Nazi eagle and swastika 
National Emblem replaced 
the former Imperial Crown, 
and the U-Boat — shown in 
profile and surrounded by a 
laurel wreath — was of more 
modern design. The Badge 
was worn pinned to the 
Reefer Jacket, the White 
Jacket, the blue or white 
Jumper, the Uberzieher and 
the working blouse at the 
base of the left breast pocket 
or in the equivalent position 
on those garments without 
breast pockets. Where the 
pin-back Iron Cross 1st Class 
was also worn, the War 
Badge was worn below it. 



The U-Boat War Badge 
with Diamonds 
(U-Boots- 

Kriegsabzeichen mit 
Brillanten) 

There were two other ver¬ 
sions of the U-Boat War 
Badge: 

(1) A unique version 
awarded by Grossadmiral 
Raeder, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the German 
Navy, to Admiral Karl 
Donitz, commanding 
admiral of the U-Boat 
arm. It was of the same 
design as the gilt metal 
U-Boat War Badge, but 
in solid gold, and with 
small diamonds set into 
the arms of the swastika 
and around the wreath. 
Donitz was the only 
recipient. He always 
wore it above his Iron 
Cross 1st Class rather 
than in the conventional 
position below the 
medal. 

(2) A small number (exactly 
how many is not certain, 
but, it is thought, at least 
29) of a special gold- 
plated silver U-Boat War 
Badge were manufac¬ 
tured and awarded late in 
the war. Each arm of the 
swastika was set with two 
small diamonds, and a 
single diamond was set in 
the centre of the swastika 
— a total of nine 
Brillanten. 

This version was instituted 
by Grossadmiral Donitz for 


Above left: 

A U-Boat Kapildnleulnant wear¬ 
ing, on his left breast from top, the 
U-Boat Combat Clasp in silver; 
the 1939 Iron Cross rst Class; the 
U-Boat War Badge; and — pre¬ 
sumably from a previous posting — 
the High Seas Fleet War Badge 
awarded to personnel of major sur¬ 
face vessels. Below the National 
Emblem on his right breast is the 
German Cross in Gold in the cloth 
version. The ribbon of the 1939 
Iron Cross 2nd Class is worn 
through the second buttonhole of his 
Reefer Jacket. 

Left: 

Grossadmiral Karl Donitz. 
Clearly shown is his unique 
U-Boat War Badge in gold set with 
diamonds, worn above his Imperial 
German Iron Cross 1st Class with 
its Third Reich ‘bar’, and below 
these his Imperial German U-Boat 
War Badge. 
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Right, top to bottom: 

Schirmmiitzc with peak braiding 
for ranks of Leutnant z.S., 
Oberleutnant z.S. and Kapitdn- 
leutnant. 

Schirmmiitze with boat com¬ 
mander's white cover, gilt metal 
National Emblem, and peak braid- 
ing for ranks of Korvettenkapitan, 
Fregattenkapitdn and Kapitdn 
z.S. 

Schirmmutzc with peak braiding 
for ranks of Kommodore and 

admirals. 


Blaue Mutze separated to show 
two-part construction. The white- 
covered stiffener rising from inside 
the front centre of the band kept the 
front of the ‘beret’ upright, for 
smartness and to display the badge. 



U-Boat commander Korvct- 
tenkapitdn Gysae, a holder of the 
Knight’s Cross with Oakleaf clus¬ 
ter, photographed at the periscope 
late in 1943. This clearly shows the 
Schirmmutze of his rank with the 
commander’s white cover; note also 
shoulder straps attached to his 
denim blouse. 


award to U-Boat comman¬ 
ders who were already recip¬ 
ients of the Knight 's Cross of 
the Iron Cross with Oakleaf 
cluster, and who continued to 
demonstrate exceptional 
bravery in the face of the 
enemy. This version, too, 
was worn above the Iron 
Cross 1 st Class on the left 
breast. 

The U-Boat Combat 
Clasp (U-Boots- 
Frontspange) 

The need to distinguish those 
crews of U-Boats who had 
carried out large numbers of 
operational patrols resulted in 
the institution on 15 May 
1944, at t ^ ie direction of 
Grossadmiral Donitz, of a 
special U-Boat Combat 
Clasp in bronze. (The other 
armed services had already 






Right: 

Representative selection of 

Kriegsmarine insignia: 

(r) Issue-quality National Emblem 
worn on right breast of blue 
jumper and Uberzieher by all 
ranks below Leutnant. 

(2) BeVo-quality National Emblem 
for ratings, on its original 
backing. 

(j) Combined branch and rank 
insignia worn on upper left 
sleeve of blue uniforms by Able 
Seaman Torpedo Artificer. 
Issue chevrons were in yellow 
felt; this flat gold braid 
example is of private purchase 
quality. 

(4) Issue-quality combined branch 
and rank insignia worn on 
upper left sleeve by Signals 
Chief Petty Officer. 

(3) Combined branch and rank 
insignia for Gunnery Petty 
Officer. This private-purchase 
quality gilt metal version was 
for wear on the Uberzieher 
(‘pea jacket’) only. It is 
mounted on an oval of dark 
blue cloth with a metal backing 
plate. 

(6) Specialist/proficiency badge, 
as worn on the left sleeve below 
branch and rank insignia, in 
this case by a / st Class Motor 
Engineer. This category of 
insignia was always worked in 
red, on cither blue or white 
backgrounds for winter blue or 
summer/tropical white uni¬ 
forms respectively. 

(7) Warrant Officer’s shoulder 
board, in this case for a Stab- 
sobermachinist. All grades of 
this rank range wore the gold- 
braided shoulder boards, rank 
being indicated by the number 
and position of the silver stars, 
and branch by the gilt emblem. 

(8) Shoulder cord for a Midship¬ 
man of the Executive branch. 

(9) Shoulder strap for a Leutnant 
z.S. of the Executive branch. 
Single and double gilt stars 
identified the ranks of Ober- 
leutuant z.S. and Kapitan- 
leutnant. 

(10 ) Shoulder strap for a Korvet- 
tenkapitdn of the Executive 
branch. Single-and double gill 
stars identified the ranks of 
Fregattenkapitdn and 

Kapitdn z.S. 

(11) The U-Boat War Badge. 

ft 2) The U-Boat Combat Clasp 
in silver. 

(All colour photographs, Michael 

Dyer Associates) 


established precedents for this 
type of award.) Award was 
on the recommendation of 
the U-Boat commander, 
approved by Grossadmiral 
Donitz. Award was based 
both upon the number of 
operational voyages under¬ 
taken and upon the degree of 
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danger involved and the per¬ 
sonal courage displayed; it 
was thus much more a ques¬ 
tion of individual conduct 
and judgement than in the 
case of the War Badge. 

The Clasp consisted of a 
small and somewhat sim¬ 
plified version of the U-Boat 


War Badge supported on each 
side by horizontal ‘wings’ 
made up of three rows of 
oakleaves; a pair of crossed 
swords was added to the 
lower central part of the laurel 
wreath surrounding the 
U-Boat. The Clasp was worn 
above the left breast pocket 


and above any medal ribbon 
bar, where this was worn. 

A higher grade in silver- 
coloured metal was instituted 
on 24 November 1944, pre¬ 
sumably to reward U-Boat 
personnel for even greater 
numbers of operational voy¬ 
ages or for particularly daring 


endeavours. A gold version is 
thought to have existed, but 
there is no known record of 
its ever having been awarded. 

Both the U-Boat War 
Badge and the U-Boat Com¬ 
bat Clasp could be, and often 
were, awarded to an individ¬ 
ual and worn together. 
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Officers of U-249 with their com¬ 
mander, Kapitanleutnant Kock (in 
white-covered cap, hack to camera) 
after this Type V 11 C boat of the 
5 .L'-flottille surrendered to the 
British at Portland in May 1945. 
All wear U-Boat leathers except for 
the Leutnant at right, ingrey-green 
working denims. Note the rear 
details of Kock's leather coat, e.g. 
the sewn-in half-belt. 

This photo clearly shows the 
naval officer's Schirmrrnitze, 
which is strikingly different in out¬ 
line from the peaked caps of other 
services. The young Leutnant in 
the centre is wearing the version 
with a patent leather peak, as worn 
by Midshipmen and Warrant 
Officers; but a strip of sheet brass 
‘braiding’ appears to have been 
added, to up-grade it — perhaps 
marking promotion while at sea? 


HEADGEAR 


The Naval Peaked Cap 
(Schirmmiitze) 

The peaked cap was an issue 
item for wear by naval per¬ 
sonnel from the rank ol 


Fahnrich up to and including 
Grossadmiral. It differed 
from the caps worn by other 
organisations both in its 
shape, and in the fact that it 
did not feature coloured or 
metallic piping as indicators 
of branch of service or rank 
range. 

All caps consisted of a fairly 
large crown or top of dark 
navy blue Melton cloth; a 
black mohair band; and a stiff 
peak. For Midshipmen and 
Warrant Officers the peak 
was in black patent leather 
with a narrow stitched edge. 
For all ranks above this the 
peak was covered in the same 
dark blue cloth as the crown. 

The ranks of Leutnant zur 
Sec, Oberleutnant zur See 
and Kapitanleutnant were 
distinguished by a narrow, 
solid, 7 mm-deep band of 
gold braiding running round 
the edge of the peak, scal¬ 
loped along its inner edge. 
The ranks of Korvet- 
tenkapitan, Fregattcnkapitan 


and Kapitan zur See wore a 
single row of interlocked 
gold-embroidered oaklcavcs, 
approximately 8 mm deep, 
round the edge of the peak. 
The rank of Kommodore, 
and the five grades of 
admiral’s rank, were dis¬ 
tinguished by a second row of 
oaklcavcs. 

White linen covers were 
worn on the cap during the 
summer months (April to 
September) each year, and 
when the cap was worn in the 
tropics. Some caps were 
manufactured with a fixed 
white top, but the removable 
white linen cover was a 
cheaper and more convenient 
method. 

It was, however, a rule that 
commanders of U-Boats, 
when under operational con¬ 
ditions, always wore a white 
cover on their caps regardless 
of season or geographical 
location. This was done in 
order to make the com¬ 
mander easily recognisable to 


other crew r members at all 
times, given the low light 
conditions inside an oper¬ 
ational U-Boat. 

The cap insignia were of 
the same design and colour¬ 
ing for all peaked caps. On 
the band was set a wreath of 
oaklcavcs, open at the top, in 
cither gold bullion thread or 
— as an economy version — 
in yellow thread. Set in the 
centre of the wreath was the 
national cockade in black, sil¬ 
ver and red (centre), embroi¬ 
dered in bullion thread as a 
raised circular boss. Sewn to 
the front of the crown above 
the wreath and cockade was 
the eagle and swastika 
National Emblem, usually 
embroidered in gold bullion 
thread. Where a removable 
white cover was used a pin- 
back gilt metal National 
Emblem was substituted. 

The chin strap was the 
same for all ranks, being in 
black leather and attached by 
two small gilt buttons. 
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The Brimless Naval Cap 
(Blaue Miitze) 

The brimless cap was worn 
by all grades below the rank 
of Warrant Officer until 1939. 
Thereafter it was generally 
kept for shore leave and cere¬ 
monial duties (although some 
photos taken early in the war 
con hr m its continued use lor 
some months aboard 
U-Boats at sea). 

The cap was made in two 
parts: the upper part being a 
shallow cloth ‘beret’; the 
lower part, in effect, a 5 cm- 
deep stiffened dark blue cloth 
oval ring. The crown or 
‘beret’ appeared in inter¬ 
changeable dark blue Melton 
cloth or white linen versions. 
The rim of the crown was 
gently stretched over the 
upper rim of the stiffened 
band until the edge of the 
crown engaged in a groove 
just below the upper edge of 
the band. When correctly 
assembled the whole gave the 
appearance of a single item. 
The design allowed for the 
change-over between the 
dark blue top worn during 
winter months in home 
waters and temperate cli¬ 
mates, and the white top 
worn during the summer (20 
April to 20 September) or 
when in the tropics. 

The National Emblem and 
the Reichskokarde, in gilt 
metal and black/silver-white/ 
red metal respectively, were 
constructed as a single badge 
linked by a shaped strip of 
brass sheet invisible from the 
front, and were pinned to the 
front centre of the crown part 
of the cap. 

The headband ot the cap 
had a 3.3 cm-deep section 
over which was laid the naval 
cap tally. This black silk rib¬ 
bon, 3.2 cm deep and 116 cm 
long, was secured to the band 
of the cap by being slipped 
under a scries of black cotton 
threads. These held the rib¬ 
bon to the sides of the cap 
band; and at the rear centre an 
arrangement of vertical and 
diagonal threads retained the 
ribbon and held the folded- 
over ends in such a way-that 
they lay flat down the 
wearer’s back. 

Cap Tallies (Miitzenbander) 
Tallies worn during the 
period of the Third Reich 


were, almost without excep¬ 
tion, of one style: a black silk 
band with machine-woven 
gold wire Gothic lettering. A 
second type with machine- 
woven yellow silk lettering 
had the advantage of not tar¬ 
nishing in salt-laden air. 

Pre-war cap tallies dis¬ 
played either the name of the 
vessel on which the seaman 
served; the title of the shore 
establishment at which he 
was based; or — where the 
vessel was too small to have 
an individual name — the 
word ‘Kriegsmarine’. 

There were no tallies for 
individual U-Boats. Pre-war 
cap tallies worn by U-Boat 
crews bore the name of the 
Untcrsccbootsflottillc at Kiel 
or Wilhelmshaven to which 
the boat was assigned. Other 
designs of tally were worn by 
personnel whose duties 
involved supplying and ser¬ 
vicing the U-Boat arm, and 
by personnel undergoing 
training as submariners. 1 he 
following examples of tally 
lettering have been listed 
from items in collections — 
others may exist: 
'Untersecbootsflottillc 

” Wcddingcn’ 

” SaltzwedcT 

” Lohs’ 

” EmsmaniT 

» Hundius’ 

” Wegener’ 1 

‘Unterseebootstender 

” Acheron’ 

” Mosel’ 

‘Untersecbootsbeglcitschiff 
Saar’ 
Donau’ 
” MemcT 

” Weichscl’ 

” Lech’ 

” Isar’ 

‘Untcrsccbootschulc’ 

‘ Unterscebootshalbflottille’ 
‘Unterseebootsabwehrschule’ 
With the outbreak of war 
and the obvious need for 
security, U-Boat personnel 
adopted (though not univer¬ 
sally and immediately) the 
‘Kriegsmarine’ tally as a gen¬ 
eral service insignia. 

The Naval Forage Cap 
(Bordmiitze) 

Although the brimlcss cap 
had been worn by U-Boat 
crews at sea throughout the 
First World War, it was 
decided in 1939 that a more 


practical form ot headdress 
should be issued for wear 
under operational conditions 
in modern submarines. The 
naval Bordmiitze was a ‘fore- 
and-aft’ sidecap in dark navy 
blue material; it was popu¬ 
larly known as ‘Schiffchcn’ or 
‘little boat’, from its shape. 
This cap was available for 
wear by all ranks. 

The cap insignia consisted 
of a yellow machine-woven 
National Emblem on a dark 
blue background, worn on 
the front ot the upper portion 
of the cap. Below it, on the 
front of the ‘curtain’ or turn-up 


portion, was a machine- 
woven Reichskokarde on a 
diamond-shaped dark blue 
background. 

A white version of the 
Bordmiitze was produced, 
with the National Emblem in 
dark blue; although this was 
worn by personnel of surface 
vessels serving in tropical 
waters it is not believed that it 
was used to any significant 
extent by U-Boat crews: 
photographs arc very rare. 

The cap worn by officers 
was distinguished by the 
addition of gilt-thread piping 
running around the top edge 




Above: 

Cheerful ratings from the Technical 
branch of the crew of Gunther 
Prien’s U-47 > decorated on their 
return from sinking the battleship 
HX 1 S Royal Oak in Scapa Flow 
on ij October 1939. They wear 
not only the brimless cap, but also 
the tally of ‘Unterseebootsflottille 
Wegener’. 

Left: 

The white-topped brimless cap 
worn by the cook of U-27 during a 
pre-war cruise, complete with the 
tally of ‘Unterseebootsflottille 
SaltzwedeV. 


’The honour titles were the names ol First World 
War U-Boat heroes Oil the outbreak of war they 
passed out of general use. these flotillas being 
known respectively as simply I.. z.. 3.. 5.. 6.. and 
7. Unterseebootsflottille. 
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A typical 'homecoming'; U-Boat 
crews were always assured of a 
rousing welcome, particularly if 
they had had a successful patrol. 
Bands played, fruit and flowers 
were presented, salutes were 
thrown and decorations awarded. 
Shore-based naval personnel, Party 
officials, and — particularly — the 
prettiest available members of the 
women’s services were all on hand 
to greet the returning heroes. As the 
war dragged on this kind of celebra¬ 
tion sounded increasingly hollow, 
until the time came when crews 
were glad simply to get home alive. 
Note, left, the officer's version of 
the Bordmiitze. 


Right: 

A survivor from the U-175 about to 
be rescued from the Atlantic by the 
US Coast Guard cutter Spencer, 
which sank his boat in April 194 J. 
He wears the woollen issue watch 
cap; and also the fully inflated 
U-Boat escape apparatus. 


of the curtain; and by a many U-Boat officers in fact 
National Emblem in gilt wire wore the ratings’ version of 
instead of yellow thread. the cap when at sea. 
Photographs show that very 



The Wool-Knit Cap 
(Wollmiitze) 

This was an item of official- 
issue headdress worn by 
U-Boat personnel at sea or 
when working on their boat 
ashore. It was a .close-fitting 
watch cap of thick dark blue 
knitted wool with a distinc¬ 
tive woollen ‘bobble’ at the 
apex, and was usually worn 
with the rim turned up. 

The knit cap was ideal for 
wear under the sou’wester — 
an item which will be 
described in a subsequent 
article under the heading of 
Foul Weather Clothing. IMII 

To be continued: Future 
articles will describe and illus¬ 
trate service uniforms, and work¬ 
ing and protective clothing. 
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British Mercenaries 
in the Baltic, 
1560-1683 (1) 

RICHARD BRZEZINSKI 
Paintings by RICHARD HOOK 


T he expression ‘to catch a Tartar', meaning to 
bite off more than you can chew, was once fairly 
common usage in Britain. It originated in the story 
of an Irish soldier in a now-forgotten battle in East¬ 
ern Europe, who called out to his comrade that he 
had caught a Tartar. ‘Bring him along, then!’ ‘He 
won’t come!’, replied Paddy. ‘Then come along 
yourself,’ his comrade retorted. ‘Arrah,’ cried 
Paddy, ‘but he won’t let me!’ 1 Tartars and Irishmen 
may seem an unlikely combination to meet on a 
battlefield; but in little-known European wars of the 
16th and 17th centuries not only Irishmen, but 
Englishmen, and particularly Scots, fought in sub¬ 
stantial numbers. 


M ost popular was ser¬ 
vice in the Swedish 
army: this will be considered 
in Part 2 of this article. Per¬ 
haps more exotic, and cer¬ 
tainly less well known, was 
their service in the army of 
Poland-Lithuania — at that 
time one of the largest and 
most powerful states in 
Europe, whose history seems 
sadly to have been over¬ 
looked by the mainstream of 
Western scholars. 

The period 1560-1683 in 
Poland was a time of almost 
continuous warfare. Only 
occasionally did these wars 
spill over into the West, to 
become part of more gener¬ 
alised conflicts such as the 
Thirty Years War (1618-48) 
and First Northern War 
(1655-60). 

There were two main 
theatres of conflict: the Baltic 
and the Ukraine. In each of 
these there was a three-way 
power struggle: in the Baltic, 
between Poland-Lithuania, 
Sweden, and the newly emer¬ 
ging might of Muscovite 
Russia; and in the Ukraine, 
between Poland, Muscovite 
Russia and Ottoman Turkey. 
Besides these, there were 
incessant raids by the Tartars, 


and revolts among the irre¬ 
pressible Zaporozhian Cos¬ 
sacks, both of which often 
sparked off full scale wars. 

With such preoccupations 
in the East, Poland’s relations 
with the West grew less 
important; but she was never 
as isolated from the West as 
people imagine today. Seven¬ 
teenth-century diplomats and 
travellers noted that Poland 
was full of foreigners; and 
many of them were Scots, 
who found Poland an ideal 
place to trade and settle. The 
Scot William Lithgow, 2 in his 
detailed travel book, gave 
only the briefest description 


of Poland, thinking it quite 
unnecessary ‘to preamble 
through any more particulars of 
this familiar nation to us'. A 
recent study 3 estimates the 
number of Scots in Poland at 
the beginning of the 17th cen¬ 
tury at an astonishing 37,000. 

The movement of these 
mainly poor people from 
Scotland went by largely 
unnoticed, for, as the British 
Agent in Poland arrogantly 
observed, they were 'for the 
most part Heightlanders men of 
no credit, a company of peddling 
knaves .' 4 

A large proportion of Brit¬ 
ish troops in Poland seem to 
have been recruited from 
local Scottish settlers; ini¬ 
tially, however, they seem to 
have been imported directly 
from the West in fully- 
organised military units. 

STEWART’S 
REGIMENT AT 
_ DANZIG _ 

The first sizeable contingent 
of British troops in Poland 
were six companies of Scot¬ 
tish infantry, numbering 
about 700 men, hired to the 
City of Danzig in 1577. They 
had previously been serving 
in the rebel army in the 
Netherlands, but ‘in default of 
wages, had endured poverty and 
hunger, whereby many per¬ 
ished'. They were com¬ 
manded by Col. William 
Stewart ol Houston, whom 
one Danzigcr described as ‘a 
handsome and imposing war¬ 
rior of royal blood.’ 5 The 
Frenchman Mauvissierc was 
rather less complimentary, 
calling him ‘a poor Scottish 
adventurer’ with a passion for 
money-making. According 


to Calderwood, he ‘was as is 
constantly reported a elouter 
of old shoes’. Yet, despite his 
plebeian background, he rose 
through the ranks, ‘first as a 
soldier, then as a captain, and 
last as a colonel.’ 6 

At this date Danzig was the 
largest and by far the 
wealthiest town in the Polish 
Republic; its position at the 
mouth of the Vistula gave it 
total control over the Polish 
grain trade. The city’s mainly 
German-speaking population 
had ideas of breaking away 
from Poland and joining the 
Holy Roman Empire. In 
view of the city’s importance 
the king of Poland, Stefan 
Batory, could hardly allow 
this to happen. In July 1576 
civil war broke out between 
Danzig and the Polish 
Crown. 

Among the new troops 
raised to replace early losses 
were William Stewart’s Scot¬ 
tish companies. English State 
papers mention that these few 
Scots were the Danzigcr’s 
‘chief stay in all their troubles. 
They have done such noble ser¬ 
vice that they have got great fame 
for their country in these parts. ' 1 
Peace was eventually signed 
in the spring of 1578, without 
the walls of Danzig ever 
being breached. 

The Scots did not escape 
without casualties, however. 
We read that in one skirmish 
near the vital ‘Lantern’ for¬ 
tress guarding the mouth of 
the Vistula, which was gar¬ 
risoned by the Scots under a 
ruinous bombardment, the 
‘brave Captain Robert 
Gourlay’ was wounded under 
the arm and, trying to jump 
to a boat, lost his footing and 
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Ensigns of William Stewart's Scot¬ 
tish Regiment, 1578. Once identi¬ 
fied as copies by William de Gortter 
not earlier than the 1620s, these 
miniatures are now thought to be 
originals dating from 1578-84. 26 
De Gortter obtained the MS later, 
and ‘improved’ it with some of his 
appalling poetry. While some 
details may apply specifically to the 
Netherlands rather than to the 
Danzig campaign, they must give a 
fairly good idea of the regiment's 
appearance in 1577. 


Folio 10 (right) is dated August 
1578: ‘Scottish Ensigns then in 
camp at Rijmenam, who piously 
risked their lives against Don 
Juan.' The figure on the left bears 
ii barry flag of blue and white, with 
plum-coloured tassels. The central 
device has a blue field, and arms as 
follows: Quarterly, 1st & 4th 
Argent a lion rampant Sable; 
2nd 8c 3rd Gules a lion Argent. 
Crest: a dexter arm erect hold¬ 
ing a sword Argent. The helmet 
is silver with gold fittings; plumes, 
red and white; supporters, yellow. 
These are the arms of Wemyss; 
Finlayson notes that James Wemyss 
of Caskieberran had several sons 
who went to Flanders at about this 
time. 

The ensign wears a green hat, 
the underside shown red, with a 
white band. The white jacket has 
pale olive slashing and pinking; the 
breeches are pale plum; the stock¬ 
ings mid-blue, and the shoes 
yellow. 

The figure on the right has a 
flag with buff and white zig-zag 
stripes and — interestingly — a 
white St. Andrew's Gross. The 
buff central field bears arms as fol¬ 
lows: Gules a lion rampant (or 
passant) Argent; on a chief 
Azure (? actually painted buff) 
two stars Argent. Crest: three 
ostrich feathers, one Gules 
between two Argent. Other 
details as above. 'These are the arms 
of Thomas Newton, awarded 19 
November 1577. 

The ensign wears a pale plum 
hat, the underside green, with a buff 
band; buff doublet or jerkin, 
unfastened at the bottom, with simi¬ 
lar coloured but slashed sleeves; 
blue breeches with white decor¬ 
ation; buff stockings, and black 
shoes. 


Folio 5 (centre right) shows two 
ensigns identified as those of ‘Cap¬ 
tain Bley re and Capitain Gordon', 
who are mentioned in the regiment's 
rolls in Flanders in 1578. That on 
the left is illustrated in Richard 
Hook's colour reconstruction; note 
that the tassels are silver-coloured. 
The matt on the right has a barry 
flag of dark blue and gold with a 
white diagonal bearing black letter¬ 
ing, and a small arm proper, with 
white sleeve and silver sword. The 
finial is gold, the tassel blue. The 
man wears a black hat; crimson vel¬ 
vet doublet and breeches with gold 
buttons; tan-yellow stockings, and 
black shoes. 
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Folio 4 (far right) shows an 
ensign at the right carrying the 
white/blue/orange colours of the 
Dutch rebels, an orange wavy band 
at the top; this may indicate that the 
flag is not from Stewart's regiment, 
and it certainly would not have been 
carried at Danzig. It would, how¬ 
ever, be appropriate for any troops 
in Dutch service; and the folio is 
clearly marked ‘Coronel 
Stuwaert Schotz’. The officer’s 
hat is dark grey, the band white; the 
doublet is white, slashed and 
pinked; the splendid breeches are oj 
quilted crimson-brown silk finished 
with a picadil border and secured by 
scarlet knee ribbons. FI is stockings 
are mid-blue, his shoes buff. 

On the left is an ensign in a dark 
grey hat; a sleeveless jerkin and 
matching breeches in bu ff with sil¬ 
ver decoration; under the jerkin a 
blue-grey doublet with silver 
hooped lace decoration on the 
sleeves; orange stockings and black 
shoes. Fie carries a flag iti black/ 
light grey/white stripes. <All 
copyright Royal Library Albert I, 
Brussels) 


fell in the water, where his 
heavy armour dragged him 
under to his death. 

Organisation and 
equipment 

The organisation of one of 
William Stewart’s companies 
is not easy to determine, even 
though accounts for their pay 
in the service of Danzig are 
still preserved. 8 

Aside from officers, the 
bulk of the men seem to have 
been payed a Hat rate of five 
thalers per month. This con¬ 
trasted with the terms agreed 
for German troops, who 
tended to have a graded pay 
scale depending on experi¬ 
ence and equipment. 
Bornbach's relation of Capt. 
Gourlay’s funeral talks of'all 
the Scots with their 
arquebuses’ and drums: there 
are no references to pikes, 
bows or bagpipes. Neither 
arc there any references to 
purchases of pikes or armour, 
despite a large number of 
recorded purchases of 
arquebuses of various types, 
including some bought eii 
route at Lubeck. It is quite 
likely that in the type of fight¬ 
ing that was expected of them 
— defending walls — pikes 
would not be very useful; and 
perhaps the Scots were equip¬ 
ped only with firearms? 

In Netherlandish service, 
however, Stewart’s men 


were not uniformly equip¬ 
ped. In 1575 Stewart sent to 
England for 200 calivers 
(arquebuses) and 100 armour 
corselets to equip 300 men — 
a clear indication of the 2:1 
ratio of ‘shot’ to ‘pike’. 9 A 
Commission 1 " for Stewart’s 
Regiment in I lolland in 
1579-80 shows the following 
recommended structure for a 
company ot 150 men: 

1 Captain 

1 Lieutenant 

1 Ensign 

2 Sergeants 

4 Corporals 

1 Furier (master of provi¬ 
sions) or Clerk 

2 Drummers 

1 Chirurg (barber-sur¬ 
geon) 

75 men armed with 
arquebuses 

12 men armed with 
muskets 

Thus the officers and ‘shot’ 
together made up 100 men, 
the remaining 50 being 
pikemen. 

It is not entirely clear what 


the average ‘Jock’ was wear¬ 
ing on service in Danzig, but 
several clues point to the fact 
that many wore fairly tradi¬ 
tional clothing. Some of the 
troops arrived in Danzig at 
irregular intervals after the 
first main contingent, and 
these probably came direct 
from Scotland, in which case 
they are unlikely to have been 
uniformed. At the battle of 
Rijmenam, only a few 
months after the Danzig cam¬ 
paign, Faminio Strado noted 
that some of the Scots 
(among them Stewart’s regi¬ 
ment) stripped to their shirts, 
some of them casting off 
these too, and tied them 
about their middles. A Polish 
source, Spytek Jordan," one 
of Batory’s best officers, 
wrote of the Scots: 'Though 
they dress modestly . . . they are 
exceptional infantry, even if they 
appear to our eyes improper.' 
The chronicle of the Danziger 
Bornbach also makes refer¬ 
ences to ‘the poor Scots’. 
Taken together, these com- 
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ments strongly suggest that 
they were Far from well- 
dressed. 

It was the reputation built 
by Stewart's regiment which 
was the foundation of the 
fame of Scottish arms in 
Poland. The Scots were 
especially noted for being 
excellent shots, and were 
valued above other troops: 
‘2,000 Scots are better than 
6,000 of our men’. 12 Batory 
tried hard to enlist some of 
the Scots into his own army; 
and he was at least partly suc¬ 
cessful, for we hear of a Capt. 
John Thomson, who had 
served in Stewart’s regiment 
at Danzig, commanding a 
company of king’s troops in 
1581. 

But Batory wanted more 
than just a handful of Scots: 
for the 1581 campaign against 
Ivan the Terrible’s immense 
fortress of Pskov, he issued 
commissions to raise 2,000 of 
them. When his agent 
returned instead with indif¬ 
ferent Germans, Batory was 


furious. I lis secretary, 
Piotrowski, 12 recorded the 
joy in the disheartened Polish 
camp when a small Scottish 
force did eventually turn up: 

'They have something above 
the Germans in willingness to 
fight ami in bravery . . . If only 
we had a few thousand of them, 
we’d be laughing about taking on 
the walls of Pskov.’ 

Infantry were not the only 
troops raised tor Polish ser¬ 
vice: in 1588, at the battle of 
Byczyna, we hear of a mys¬ 
terious cavalry detachment of 
Scottish ‘Black Reiters’. As 
one contemporary 14 who had 
the misfortune to be on the 
opposing side relates: ‘ horses 
and riders black, with black pen¬ 
nons . . . they were not people, 
but the Devil’s henchmen, Scot¬ 
tish soldiers . . . ’ 

We have further details of 
the equipping of Scottish 
troops from the identical 
accounts ot the companies ot 
Capts. Abraham Young and 
Alexander Ruthven, each of 
300 infantry, raised in 1601 


for the army in Livonia: 13 

200 muskets with accoutre¬ 
ments 

77 long pikes 
6 swords ‘Schlachtsch- 
wert’ (claymores?) 

4 Halberds 

83 ‘Harnesses’ (suits of 
armour) 

6 drums 

Whereas in Stewart’s com¬ 
panies, officers and function¬ 
aries are taken from the ‘shot’ 
part of the company, here 
they appear to be included in a 
greatly reduced ‘pike’ cle¬ 
ment. In later years the pikes 
were dispensed with entirely 
in Polish service, and only 
companies of musketeers 
were raised. 16 

The Polish Court fre¬ 
quently attempted to raise 
large numbers of British 
troops. Numbers mentioned 
in negotiations reached 
10,000, though due to finan¬ 
cial difficulties and political 
objections — especially from 
Sweden — these were never 
achieved. One of the more 


successful attempts was in 
1621, when King Sigismund 
III of Poland hoped that a 
British force would help to 
halt an Ottoman invasion. 

THE ASTONS, 1621-27 

The flamboyant George 
Ossolinski was sent as ambas¬ 
sador to London to raise 
‘2,000 volunteers for a Guard to 
the King of Poles body '.' 7 
Accompanied by an accom¬ 
plished Englishman, Sir 
Arthur Aston, Ossolinski had 
an audience with Kingjames I 
at Whitehall. Ossolinski’s 
speech was a masterpiece in 
the art of oration: 

‘Let not your Majesty suffer 
the English most experienced in 
military affairs, the most warlike 
Scotch, the fierce and most coura¬ 
geous Irish idly to behold the dan¬ 
gers of a king most joined in 
friendship, and of a nation most- 
affected to Your Majesty . . .’ 

James was so flattered that 
he ordered the Latin text of 
the speech translated into 
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English, Dutch, French, and 
Spanish to show foreign 
powers just show far his fame 
had spread. 18 He immediately 
approved the levy, and 
agreed to finance the raising 
and transportation costs. 

Ossolinski was concerned 
that if the force were to be 
raised from all corners of the 
British Isles this might cause 
problems. The curious idio¬ 
syncrasy of the Scots, in par¬ 
ticular, in refusing to be led 
by anyone except another of 
their own nation (or prefer- 



Lowland (above) mid Highland 
(below) Scots; from Omnium 
Fcrc Gentium, with epigrams by 
Joannes Sluperius, published in 
Antwerp in 15-2. These are 
included — apart from their enter¬ 
tainment value — as prime 
examples of the appalling results of 
trying to reconstruct costumes from, 
probably, written descriptions only. 
If the author had waited a few years 
he would have had the chance to see 
the Scots of Stewart’s regiment at 
first hand in Flanders. As it is, the 
Lowlander has what could be tartan 
trews, but the rest of his costume 
seems to bear no relation to reality 
whatsoever. The Highlander, 
apart from the bow, blanket and 
helmet, seems dubious at best. 
(University Library, Warsaw) 



ably clan) was well known 
even in Poland. The Scots 
refused outright to be led by 
the Englishman, Aston; 
while the English and Irish 
for their part refused to listen 
to a Scot! Ossolinski’s choice 
was cast in favour of the Irish, 
for in his opinion: 'The Irish 
were the best and most enduring, 
also the fact they are of the Cath¬ 
olic faith, the more easily they 
can be trusted .' 19 

In a short time the force 
was ready, and sailed with 
Col. Aston commanding — 
but with a conspicuous lack 
of Scots. 20 Some 960 men 
sailed from London, 240 
from Newcastle, and from 
the Irish ports of Waterford 
and Wexford a further 810. 
Aston later claimed that he 
had 800 more waiting in Ire¬ 
land, but had been unable to 
find shipping for them. 

The laden ships reached the 
Danish Sound, the narrow 
channel between modern 
Denmark and Sweden, only 
to be refused passage in case 
the troops be used against 
Sweden. Somehow, 300 men 
in the one ship under Aston’s 
son (confusingly also called 
Arthur) managed to obtain 
permission to pass, but the 
rest were turned back. This 
first detachment arrived in 
September 1621. Only after 
several months delay, with 
the bulk of the force now dis¬ 
persed, did Col. Aston suc¬ 
cessfully bring his own 
company into Danzig har¬ 
bour; but by this time the 
Turkish War had come to an 
end without James I’s expedi¬ 
tionary force ever firing a 
shot. 

In one way they had served 
their purpose, however, for 
the fact that British help was 
on its way became known to 
the Turks, and the strength of 
it was greatly exaggerated. 
The Turks had had so much 
trouble with the small Polish 
and Cossack armies that they 
deemed it wiser to conclude a 
truce before the British 
‘army’ arrived. 

In fact, there were prob¬ 
ably more British troops 
already serving with the Pol¬ 
ish army than in Aston’s relief 
force. One Peter Lermonth 
had been given commissions 
to raise 900 infantry from 


among ‘vagabonds and 
unpropertied Scots resident 
in Poland’. 21 Prince 
Vladislaus, Sigismund’s heir, 
who was present during the 
campaign, also had a body¬ 
guard of Scots and Irish. 

Arguments between Osso- 
linski and Aston went on 
for years while the English 
and Polish treasuries tried to 
clear up what had happened 
to £2,300 lent to one of them 
for covering the costs of the 
troops after they had landed 
in Poland. Aston, for his part, 
alleged of Ossolinski: 7 saw 
him lay it out in England for 
plate and jewels, and hangings 
and other things for his own use. ’ 
Certainly, the sum never 
reached the soldiers: for sev¬ 
eral weeks they had to resort 
to begging and robbery, 
while encamped miserable 
and hungry in the landing 
area awaiting further 
instructions. 

Ironically enough, the new 
British arrivals under the 
younger Aston were immedi¬ 
ately sent to Livonia, where 
they distinguished them¬ 
selves on numerous oc¬ 
casions, over several years, 
fighting against none other 
than the Swedes. Though the 
elder Aston died shortly 
afterwards (1624) in Den¬ 
mark, the younger went on to 
enjoy quite an eventful 
career. In 1627, in an action at 
Kascmark 22 not far from 
Danzig, he was captured by 
the Swedes along with the 
colours of the King’s 
Footguard (sec colour plate). 

Aston went on to serve in 
the army of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus of Sweden; and played 
an important part in the 
English Civil War. The bar¬ 
baric cruelty he had learnt in 
the wars on the Continent 
made him greatly feared by 
the enemy, and less than pop¬ 
ular with his own men. (He 
was described as ‘having the 
good fortune to be very much 
esteemed where he was not 
known and very much 
detested where he was’.) He 
served as a Sergcant-Major- 
General of Dragoons in the 
Royalist army, and sub¬ 
sequently as governor of 
Reading and of Oxford. Pen¬ 
sioned off, to general relief, 
after losing a leg in a stupid 


accident, he was finally killed 
when Cromwell stormed 
Drogheda: traditionally, by 
having his head beaten in 
with his own wooden leg. 

Aston was the archetypal 
mercenary; as Clarendon 
later remarked, he was ‘a man 
of a rough nature, and so given 
up to an immoderate love of 
money that he cared not by what 
unrighteous ways he exacted 
it.' 2 ' 

LATER MERCENARIES 

With reforms in the Polish 
army after the Swedish war, 
large numbers of foreign 
infantry were no longer 
needed and from 1634 we 
rarely hear of any completely 
British units. One notable 
exception was a bodyguard 
kept by the wealthy Radziwill 
family, numbering several 
hundred men raised from 
well-bred Scotsmen resident 
in Poland. This unit was in 
existence as late as 1653. 

Many Scots who served in 
Poland after the English Civil 
War were Royalists who 
chose 'rather to go abroad, 
though in a very mean condition, 
than live at home, and they did 
not much care who they were 
fighting against'. Among these 
were two Gordons who both 
reached high rank in the Pol¬ 
ish army commanding Ger¬ 
man Reiter regiments: Lt. 
Col. Patrick Gordon ‘of the 
Steelhand’, and Col. Henry 
Gordon, youngest son of the 
ill-fated Marquis of Huntly. 

Along with yet a third Gor¬ 
don — Patrick Leopold of 
Auchlcuchrics — they were 
wounded in the 1660 Cud- 
now campaign, fighting the 
Muscovites. Patrick Leopold 
was perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting of the three. The 
diaries of his adventures in 
foreign service arc some of 
the most detailed and amus¬ 
ing accounts of the Eastern 
wars available even to the 
Slavonic historian. In later 
years he left for Russia; and 
though at first he hated it, and 
had to be forced to stay, he 
made the most of his situ¬ 
ation, rising to the rank of 
general, and becoming right 
hand man to Tsar Peter the 
Great. 

The highest reward for 
good service in Poland was 
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the Indygenat — honorary 
nobility. Many soldiers 
received this laurel, among 
them Henry Gordon. Later it 
was a condition of receiving 
the Indygenat that the recipi¬ 
ent had to serve in the army as 
an hussar, providing for him¬ 
self the full equipment and 
train of an hussar companion 
— a commitment costing no 
small sum. One Scotsman at 
least was serving as an hussar 
in Sobieski’s army when it 
became famous for its part in 
the relief of Vienna in 1683: 
this was John James Gordon, 
who held the elevated rank of 
Equerry (Stablemaster) in 
Sobicski’s court. Another 
Scot who fought at Vienna in 
the Polish army was the lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Frederick 
Grobcn’s infantry regiment, 
George Guthrie. In fact, 
Sobieski once had an English¬ 
man as his doctor for a short 


Above: 

Lucas dc Heere’s Irishman, 
Englishman and Scotsman, painted 
in watercolour by the Flemish artist 
and poet not later than 1584. De 
Heere was in Britain for a time 
during the /570s, and was commis¬ 
sioned by an unidentified nobleman 
to paint costumes of the world. 

The Irishman (left) wears a 
medium blue blanket as a cape. 
Under this is a long, loose, saffron 
yellow shirt, belted at the waist. 
Over the shirt he wears a very 
short, faded pink jacket with tight 
sleeves. His sword has a white 
metal hilt, and a yellow metal scab¬ 
bard trimmed with brown. 

The Englishman (centre) has 
the dress of a soldier; the sword and 
shield would suggest a ‘sword-and- 
bucklerman' or ‘targeteer’. He 
wears a doublet of brick red 
(already, it seems, a trademark of 
the British infantry at this early 
date — see Ferguson), lined at the 
collar with green. Blue-grey 
breeches are secured at the knee with 
olive ribbons; the stockings are 
white, the shoes grey (inner) and 
black (outer); the hat green felt, 
with a blue and purple band. 

The ‘Wild Scotsman' is a 


redhead. His costume is reproduced, 
with minor additions, in Richard 
Hook's colour plate. His similarity 
to the description made by Bishop 
Ross in 1578 is clear: 'mantles’ 
which served as blankets by night; 
slum woollen jackets of the simplest 
kind; large linen shirts with numer¬ 
ous folds and wide sleeves sewn up 
with red and green silk thread, some 
coloured with saffron. In 1581 
George Buchanan observed the var¬ 
iegated and striped garments and the 
favourite colours: purple and blue, 
‘imitating nearly the leaves of 
the heather, that when lying 
upon the heath . . . they may 
not be discovered.' As for the 
shorts, Dunbar (see source list) 
mentions an interesting engraving 
of the battle of Gembloux (January 
1578) showing Scottish troops 
fighting naked except for ‘fairly 
heavy loincloths, some of which 
may be described as shorts. ’ (Ghent 
University Library) 

Right: 

Early 17th-century Highland Scot, 
a fter a contemporary watercolour in 
a travel book by Hieronymous 
Tielssch. This bearded stalwart 


wears a blue bonnet, a feature 
which appeared at the beginning of 
the 17 th century. His plaid is green 
and blue, framed in red, in a pattern 
that the artist probably had diffi¬ 
culty remembering. Hose and shirt 
are white with red sett cut diago¬ 
nally. The shoes are black, the 
bowcase covered in tan-coloured 
fur. Though dated somewhat later, 
he has features similar to De 
Heere’s Scot — particularly the 
method of carrying the two-handed 
sword, and the tight checkered shirt 
or jerkin. 
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REFERENCES TO BRITISH TROOPS IN POLISH SERVICE 


Dale Name land unit 

strength, if known f 
1571 Cape. Culhane 

•577-78 Col. William Sic wart's \ 

Scottish companies: 

Capt. John Trotter (104) I 

Capt John Thomson (140) I 

Capt. John Bjronc (96) f 

Capt. Willum MoncrictT (88) ) 

Capts. Alex Ross L 

and John Dallachv (75) 1 

Capt. William Renton (138) 

Capt. Robert (kmrlay / 

1581 Capt. Andrew Concreor (118) \ 

Capt. John Thomson (98) V 

Capt. William Mollcson (32) f 

1587 Thomas Buck 
Andrew Keith 

1588 Scottish Black Reiters’ (too?) 

1590 Andrew Concreor 

(600 Scots musketeers)* 

1601 Capt Abraham Young (300 Scots) 

Capt Alexander Ruthven (300 Scots) 
1602-05 John Hill 

1610 Capt. John Hill \ 

Capt. Alexander Sanderson > 
Capt AdoItT J 

C'apt David Gilbert 

1611 C'apt. George Bmglcy (80) 


1613 George Lcarmonth 

1617 Capt. Andrew limes 

1617-18 Peter Lcarmonth. Fuller (200) 
1621 Col. Peter l.earmonth (900 

"Scottish vagabonds and 

unpropcrticd men’)* 

Capt. Gilbert Keith 
Archibald Carmichael 
John Butler 
John I>0110way 

1621-24 Col Arthur Aston (snr ) \ 

(» 200 English/Irish) V 

Capt Arthur Aston (jnr.) | 

(300 English in 3 coys.) / 

Butler (300 Scots) 

1626-27 William Gilbert (loot) 

Andrew Keith A Patrick Cordon 
(dragoons) 

James Butler (Irish) 

William Butler (snr A jnr.) 

Maj. Arthur Aston (inr.) 

1633 Janies Walhson (regt. of 800 

men iiicl. Murray A John 
Kirkpatrick) 

Janies Butler (regt. of 800 
foot. 200 dragoons) 

1634 James Butler A George Bennet 

(800 foot A horse) 

1649 Thomas Stirling (cov. raised 

from Scots tradesmen settled 
111 Poland) 


Remarks 

Died 111 Polish service. 

In service of city 
of Danzig. 

Killed Sept. 1577 
All "Scots’, took part 
in Pskov campaign. 

Possibly Chancellor Jan Zamoyski’s bod\ guard 

English commander of British troops 111 Riga. 

At battle of Klushuio. 

Came over from Muscovite service after Klushuio. 

"Ulster Kentish Rebels". 50 of whom killed 111 storming of 
Smolensk. 

look part m 
CIuk 1111 campaign 

English, arrived in August with 120 foot 

See mam text 

In Prussia, fighting 
the Swedes. 

Present at Kamicnicc Podolski review 

Wiped out by Cossacks and Tartars near Zborow 


Soles: 

Units marked * are taken from commissions for raising troops, and may have Tailed to reach the authorised 
numbers quoted. 

This is by no means a complete list of British officers and companies 111 Polish service. It is often hard to 
determine the nationality of troops under .1 British captain, due to confusing conventions adopted in Polish 
documents. 'Scot" was often used as a general term for any British — a satisfying thought for Scots irritated by- 
being called "English' Again. Western-style infantry in Polish service w as often termed ‘German’, even though 
lacking a single German national in the ranks 



Colours of Arthur Aston's com¬ 
pany, captured at Kdsemark in 
1627; see Richard Hook's colour 
reconstruction, This drawing was 
made from the original hy J. Jons- 
sott sometime between 11)04 and 
11415. The fag is huge — 2.75 m 
(hoist) by 5.45 m (fly) recon¬ 
structed dimensions. It has a gold 
sunburst painted on a blue field with 
a white border. In the centre is the 
silver eagle with gold claws, the 
heraldic symbol of Poland, prob¬ 
ably displaying on its chest the 
simple Vasa ' wheatsheaf' badge 
(reconstructed on our colour plate 
from another surviving flag of the 
Polish Guard). Traces still remain 
of the chain of the Golden Fleece, 
an Order awarded to the Vasas in 
Poland by the Hapsburgs. The 
motto reads tandem bona 
causa triumph at which trans¬ 
lates as ‘The Good Cause Will 
Always Triumph'. (Swedish 
Trophy Collection, ST28:51) 

spell: Bernard Connor, who 
in 1698 published his History 
of Poland . 24 

The British generally 
remembered their service in 
Poland with some fondness. 
Henry Gordon, after return¬ 
ing to a lukewarm welcome 
in Scotland, remarked that he 
was ‘ better treated among 
foreigners than among friends 
and relatives'. And Patrick 
Gordon, in his forced exile in 
Russia, talked warmly of 
Poland: 

‘Having served in a country, 
and amongst such people where 
strangers had great respect and 
were in great reputation, and 
even more trust as the natives 
themselves,' he saw Poland as a 
country where any man 
might by his own work make 
his mark or fortune— ‘ where 
no scruple was shown or dif¬ 
ference was shown betwixt 
natives and strangers' ; whereas, 
in Russian service, he suffered 
the contempt usually 
afforded to foreign mercen¬ 
aries — 7 perceived strangers to 
be looked upon as a company of 
hirelings, and at best but a neces¬ 
sary evil.' 


Finally, it is interesting to 
note that the memory of the 
British in 17th-century 
Poland is still alive; there arc 
many families who can claim 
anccstory from old traders 
and soldiers, and some still 
have garbled forms of British 
surnames. One area of mod¬ 
ern Gdansk, not far from the 
Lenin Shipyards of more 
recent fame, is still called 
Stare Szkoty — Old Scotland. 

The links between Poland 
and Britain do not end there. 
Jacobite rebels established 
firm tics in the 1650s during 
the exile of many of them in 
Poland, the Stuart and 
Sobicski lines being tied by 
the marriage of Sobieski’s 
grandaughter Clementina 
with James Edward Stuart, 
the ‘Old Pretender’. Their 
son was Charles Edward. 
‘Bonny Prince Charlie’. Per¬ 


haps more curious still were 
their Victorian descendants, 
John Sobicski-Stolberg- 
Stcwart and his brother 
Charles Edward. They 
authored an almost entirely 
bogus book on Scottish high¬ 
land clans, 25 inventing, it is 
now thought, many of the 
modern tartan setts, which 
were subsequently adopted as 
entirely genuine. The moral 
of the story? Beware of Poles 
writing about Scottish dress! 

LMH 


Source notes: 

For reasons of space the sources noted by 
superior numerals in this article are held 
over, and will be given in Part 2 as part of 
a consolidated source list. 

To be continued: 

Part 2 will cover British mercenaries in 
Swedish service. 


Richard Hook’s 
reconstructions illustrate: 

(A) Ensign, and (B) Arque- 
busier, of Col. William 
Stewart’s Regt. as they 
might have appeared at 
Danzig, 1577. The ensign is 
based upon the manuscript water¬ 
colour reproduced elsewhere in this 
article, showing the ensigns oj the 
regiment in Flanders in August 
1578. Ihis is the colour of ‘Capt. 
Bleyre’s’ company; there is no rec¬ 
ord of him at Danzig, but while the 
flag itself may not be applicable, the 
general costume is. 

This is the fashionable but prac¬ 
tical civilian dress of the day, as 
might be worn by a Lowlander 
(Fynes Moryson later noted that 
Lowlanders favoured the French 
rather than the English mode, but 
there was little real difference). The 
decoratively ‘slashed and pinked' 
doublet is worn with voluminous, 
tasselled ‘Venetian’ breeches; a 
small figure-of-eight ruff, and cuff 
ruffles; a steel gorget; and large 
boots, with a slashed roll showing at 
the top of the boot hose. The padded 
front of the doublet, recalling the 
shape of a breastplate, was high 
fashion in the 1 570S/1580s. When, 
in 1581, the Scots marched into the 
Polish camp at Pskov in Muscovy, 
shortly before the onset of winter, 
their ‘silk stockings and sculpted 
doublets' raised several eyebrows. 
The Polish king’s secretary 
remarked, with delicious under¬ 
statement: 7 can see they 'regoing to 
find it a little chilly . . . ’ 

The arquebusier (B) is based 
mainly upon De Heere's contempo¬ 
rary watercolour of a Highlander. 
Recruited in the Highlands, they 
are likely to have worn traditional 
dress. The helmet is based on a sur¬ 
viving example in Scotland, in 
Spanish cabacete style, popular at 
this period. The matchlock petronel 
is depicted in several contemporary 
engravings. 

(C) Ensign with colours of 
King Sigismund’s British 
Footguard, commanded by 
Maj. Arthur Aston, 1627. 

Aston's three companies fought the 
Swedes in Livonia and Prussia for 
about six years. Qn 14 July 1627, 
at Kdsemark, several Footguard 
companies including some under 
Aston were in earthworks overrun 
by Gustavus Adolphus's army. 
Aston, the colours, and some 500 
men were captured. 

Comprising entirely musketeers, 
the unit was described by a contem¬ 
porary source' 6 as wearing slouch 
hats of typical Western type, and 
resembling Swedish infantry. Our 
ensign is reconstructed from contem¬ 
porary pictures of Swedes and Brit¬ 
ish mercenary officers. Several 
sources give the guard of the Polish 
Vasa kings blue costume by the 
1640s; indeed, the colour was quite 
general for Polish infantry. It is 
quite possible that they would have 
worn blue a decade earlier, though 
officers would anyway have 
enjoyed a fairly free choice. He 
wears blue and yellow sashes — the 
Vasa colours — which are an edu¬ 
cated guess. 
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Officers’ Uniforms 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
1900-1914 

PHILIP J. HAYTHORNTHWA 1 TE 

he closing decades of the 19th century saw the 
beginning of the disappearance of the brightly- 
coloured uniforms which had remained in vogue for 
the previous two centuries. The practical but drab 
service uniform eventually resulted in the elimina¬ 
tion of the colourful dress uniform for all but a small 
number of corps which retained ‘full dress’ for cere¬ 
monial occasions; but in the British Army the period 
between the turn of the century and the outbreak of 
the First World War saw a last flowering of the full 
dress of old. Although the uniforms illustrated in 
this article represent the equipment of a single officer 
— Lt. (later Capt.) G. Blackburn, Royal Field Artil¬ 
lery — they are typical of the varied orders of dress 
used by every officer of the British Army, 
characterised by the highest standards of workman¬ 
ship and quality. 




T wo distinct styles of 
dress uniform were 
worn within the Royal Regi¬ 
ment of Artillery: the hussar- 
style costume of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, and the 
much more common uni¬ 
form of the successors of the 
old Royal Foot Artillery, 


now divided into Field and 
Garrison Artillery. It is the 
latter which we describe and 
illustrate here. 

Dress Regulations specify 
three basic orders ol dress for 
officers: Full Dress, Undress, 
and Mess Dress, though there 
existed variations within the 


Right: 

Helmet plate as used by Territorial 
batteries — note laurel spray 
replacing ‘ubique’ above field 
gun device. (All photographs in 
this article are from the author’s 
collection.) 


Top of page: 

Helmet plate of the pattern used by 
Regular artillery, including 
‘ubique’ motto. This is the pat¬ 
tern used prior to igoi, showing the 
'Victorian' crown which preceded 
the adoption of the ‘Tudor’ crown 
on the accession of King Edward 
VII: cf. the Territorial plate in the 
smaller photograph. 




first two categories to cover 
all duties. In addition, ele¬ 
ments of one order of dress 
could be combined with ele¬ 
ments of another on certain 
occasions, the most incon¬ 
gruous probably being the 
wearing of the full dress 
helmet with the khaki service 
uniform (after the introduc¬ 
tion of the latter for home ser¬ 
vice dress), the helmet 
serving as protective head- 
gear during duties ‘in aid of 
the civil power". 

THE FULL DRESS 
HELMET_ 


In common with the infantry 
and departmental corps, the 
Royal Artillery adopted the 
Home Service Helmet in 
1878, replacing their earlier 
fur busby. Imitating the Ger¬ 
man Pickelhaube, the helmet 
for officers was made of cork 
covered with dark blue cloth, 
the front peak bound with 
A in. wide gilt metal and the 
rear peak with gin. patent 
leather. It bore a gilt mount¬ 
ing on top, into which was 
screwed a gilt ball within a 
leaf cup If in. high, intro¬ 
duced in 1881 to replace the 


original spike, which had 
been found to annoy horses 
when mounted RA personnel 
tightened their girths ... At 
each side of the helmet was a 
rose boss, from which was 
suspended a gilt curb-chain 
chinstrap with links sin. 
wide, backed with black vel¬ 
vet and lined with patent 
leather. This strap was worn 
under the chin on duty or 
parade, but on other 
occasions was looped across 
to a hook at the rear of the 
upper mount. 

The gilt front-plate incor¬ 
porated Royal Arms and the 
regimental field gun device, 
with the mottoes Ubique and 
Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt upon 
scrolls; for Territorial bat¬ 
teries the former inscription 
was replaced by a laurel 
spray; Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery units, the latter hav¬ 
ing silver instead of gilt 
metal, replaced both mottoes 
with the regimental title. The 
design of the helmet plate 
remained unchanged from its 
introduction, save for the 
substitution of a ‘Tudor’ 
crown for the earlier pattern 
upon the accession of King 
Edward VII in 1901. 
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THE FULL DRESS 
TUNIC 


The full dress tunic was first 
authorised in 1855 and 
adopted in the following 
year, retaining the corps’ tra¬ 
ditional colouring of dark 
blue with scarlet facings and 
gold lace. The garment was 
amended in the years follow¬ 
ing its introduction, until the 
adoption of a completely new 
pattern in 1891 which was 
chiefly remarkable for the 
addition of dummy pocket 
flaps on the rear skirts. The 
tunic was described thus in 
the 1900 Dress Regulations: 

‘Blue cloth, with scarlet 
cloth collar. The collar and 
sleeves laced and braided 
according to rank, and a gre¬ 
nade at each end of collar . . . 
The skirt square in front, 
open behind, with a blue 
cloth flap on back of each 
skirt. Flaps edged round with 
gold cord, traced inside with 
gold Russia braid. Skirt lined 
with black. Scarlet cloth edg¬ 
ing down the front, and at the 
opening behind, nine buttons 
down the front, two at the 
waist and three on each flap 
behind . . . Plaited gold wire 
shoulder-cord, lined with 
blue; a small button of regi¬ 
mental pattern at the top.’ 

The gilt buttons bore an 
embossed field gun sur¬ 
mounted by a crown, the 
design of which changed to 
one of ‘Tudor’ style from 
1901. The 2-in. scarlet collar 
had borne a 24 in. long silver 
grenade since 1881, when the 
previous system of rank 
marking by means of collar 
insignia was replaced by 
badges worn upon the gold 
shoulder cords, which had 
been introduced in 1880. A 
further system of rank mark¬ 
ing, introduced in 1855, was 
in the design of the lace on the 
cuff of the dress tunic; as 
described by the 1900 Dress 
Regulations: 

‘Field Officers have «th— 
inch lace all round the collar 
within the cord; and a 
chevron of 15-inch lace on 
each cuff, with figured braid¬ 
ing above and below the lace, 
extending to 11 inches from 
the bottom of the cuff. Cap¬ 
tains and Lieutenants have 
lace fith inch wide round the 



top only of the collar; and an 
Austrian knot of gold cored 
on the sleeve, 75 inches deep 
from the bottom of the cuff, 
traced round with gold braid 
84 inches deep and figured for 
Captains; 75 inches deep and 
plain for Lieutenants . . .’ 

In 1902 the rank lace on the 
cuff was abolished, all ranks 
adopting the simple Austrian 
knot worn hitherto by lieu¬ 
tenants. The rank badges 
authorised for wear upon the 
shoulder cords in 1880 were 
as follows: colonel, crown and 
two stars; lieutenant-colonel, 
crown and star; major, crown; 
captain, two stars; lieutenant, 
one star; second lieutenant, no 
badge. In 1902 this system 
was modified to the sequence 
still used, with captains, lieu¬ 
tenants and second lieuten¬ 
ants wearing three, two and 
one star respectively. The 
rank of‘Second lieutenant on 
Probation’ was introduced in 
1911, these officers wearing 
no rank badges on the shoul¬ 
der cord. 

Trousers 

From 1855 to 1896 the trou¬ 
sers worn with the full dress 
tunic were dark blue with a 
if-in. gold lace stripe. From 
1896 these were restricted to 
use on state occasions, at 
levees and in the Mess; at all 
other times trousers were 
dark blue with a 15-in. scarlet 
stripe. The gold-striped trou¬ 
sers were entirely discon¬ 
tinued from 1902. 

Many regiments and corps 
possessed their own, often 
unique patterns woven into 
their metallic lace; for the 
Royal Artillery the weave 
consisted of a triple-width 
zig-zag with a double rib on 
each outer edge. 

Belts 

The belt worn with full dress 
uniform remained the pattern 
established in 1855: blue 
Morocco leather covered 
with the regimental gold lace 
1 in. wddc (15 in. 1872), fas¬ 
tened at the front by two gilt 
plates bearing the Royal crest 
and joined by a gilt snake 
inscribed Ubique. On earlier 
examples the Royal crest 
includes the Victoria crown; 
later examples have the 
‘Tudor’ crown, and the lions 


on the crest face inwards 
instead of both facing left. 
(Varieties exist, however: 
c.g. the belt clasp of Black¬ 
burn’s uniform has a deco¬ 
rated snake instead of one 
bearing Ubique.) 

The belt was officially 
styled ‘Girdle, Mounted 
Officers, Full Dress’. For the 
suspension of the sword it 
was equipped with two i-in. 
wide gold lace slings with 
gilt, lion-mask buckles; prior 
to 1901 mounted officers’ 
belts also had three shorter 
slings for the sabretasche, at 
which date this ornament was 
abolished. 


For occasions other than 
full dress a 15-in. wide buff- 
leather sword belt was used, 
until the economies of 1902 
made the gold-laced dress 
belt regulation for all 
occasions. In order to make it 
fit all requirements, a web¬ 
bing sword belt was intro¬ 
duced for wear underneath 
the tunic, with the gold-laced 
slings attached and protrud¬ 
ing from beneath the tunic 
skirts, the webbing belt being 
entirely concealed. The gold- 
laced waist belt, minus slings, 
could be worn as a girdle over 

continued on p. 28 


Top: 

Austrian knot design on the sleeve 
of thefull dress tunic; this was worn 
by all officers after 1902, having 
previously been the distinctive of 
lieutenant’s rank. 

Above: 

Cuff lace distinctive of captain’s 
rank on the full dress tunic prior to 
1902. 

Left: 

Rank lace worn upon the cuff by 
field officers prior to 1902; this is 
the official pattern photograph 
which illustrated the /poo Dress 
Regulations. 
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(i) A print after G. D. Giles, 
i88g, shows a lieutenant of the 
Royal Artillery wearing substan¬ 
tially the same uniform as featured 
in this article. He wears the buff- 
leather pouch- and waistbelts, the 
latter with its gilt rectangular plate. 

4 


(2) Full dress tunic, trousers, 
helmet and sword owned by Lt. G. 
Blackburn, RFA. 

(j) Collar of the full dress tunic, 
showing the embroidered grenade 
badge, and the zig-zag weave oj the 
regimental pattern gold lace. 

3 


(4) The full dress helmet; note that 
the gilt metal edging is applied only 
to the front peak. 

(7) igtj pattern mess jacket, with 
the rg20 mess vest. The shoulder 
strap now bears captain’s ranking; 
and — another late addition to this 
uniform — a title indicating Ter¬ 
ritorial Reserve 
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(g) Hear of the full dress tunic, 
showing the scarlet piping on the 
rear seam, and the ornamentation of 
the dummy pocket flaps. Just visible 
at left is the single star of a second 
lieutenant on the shoulder cord — a 
it)02 modification of the 1880 
regulations. 


(6) The ujoy frock serge', with 
the addition of a white collar 
(191J), and World War I medal 
ribbons. 

(8 and 9 ) The 1902 pattern forage 
cap, bearing the Territorial version 
of the cap badge, with a laurel spray 
replacing ‘uuique’; and the same 
cap ftted with the white hot 
weather cover. 
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the tunic. The webbing belt 
was strengthened with black 
Morocco leather and could be 
worn with a brace over the 
right shoulder. First intro¬ 
duced at an unspecified date 
between 1894 an( i 1900, it 



Royal Artillery mess jacket of the 
pattern worn prior to igoa; inset is 
the cuff lace of a captain. This is an 
official pattern photograph from the 
1 goo Dress Regulations. 


could also be worn under¬ 
neath the frock coat (see 
below). 

The full dress pouch belt 
(worn until 1902) was cov¬ 
ered with 2-in. gold lace upon 
blue Morocco leather, with a 
gilt buckle and slide and a gre¬ 
nade insignia within a wreath 
at the end. The pouch was 
blue Morocco leather covered 
with blue cloth bearing the 
Royal arms in embroidery 
with a gilt gun badge, and the 
corps motto on scarlet velvet 
scrolls, the flap edged with 
i-in. lace. For undress the 
pouch belt was made of 2-in.- 
wide white buff leather, and 
supported a black patent 
leather binocular case bearing 
a gilt ficldgun badge 35 in. 
long, this badge having pre¬ 
viously been used upon an 
undress pouch which had 
been worn from 1855 to 1890. 
In 1902 the laced pouch belt 
and embroidered pouch were 
replaced by the previous 
white leather undress belt and 
a new black patent leather 
pouch bearing a crowned 
fieldgun and mottoes in gilt 
metal, instead of the previous 
binocular case. 



Below: 

Clasp of the gold lace waist belt; 
note the regimental weave of the 
lace, and the decorated snake, which 
in this case does not bear the 
‘ubique’ motto. 


Above: 

An earlier version of the waist belt 
clasp, the oval plaques bearing Vic¬ 
torian crowns, and the snake 
inscribed with the motto. 


THE FROCK 

Other orders of dress 
required the use of different 
garments. For use overseas 
upon non- 1 dress’ occasions, 
officers had worn a serge 
‘Patrol Jacket’, of blue cloth 
throughout, with four patch 
pockets, three ball buttons, 
and 24-in. gold embroidered 
grenades — the only decor¬ 
ation— on the collar. But this 
garment was discontinued at 
the turn of the century, 
officers being instructed in 

1899 to adopt, beforejanuary 
190X, a ‘Frock’ to replace the 
patrol jacket. The new frock 
was described thus by the 

1900 Dress Regulations: 

‘Blue angola, tartan, or 

serge, full in chest, cut with 
side bodies, slits at sides, five 
ball regimental buttons down 
the front. Two breast patch 
pockets outside, 6.f inches 
wide, 82 inches deep from the 
top of the flap, the top edge of 
pocket in line with the second 
button, with three-pointed 
flap, small regimental button 
and hole, loose plait on rear 
side of pocket, two outside 
patch pockets below, with 
three-pointed flap. Two 
inside breast pockets up and 
down with hole and button, 
two inside skirt pockets, with 
hole and button. Scarlet cloth 
collar. Shoulder straps of the 
same colour and material as 
the rest of the garment . . . 
fastened with a small regi¬ 
mental button. Italian cloth 
or thin serge lining. Sleeves 
with pointed cuffs, 6 inches 
high in front and 24 inches 
behind, with slit and two 
small buttons and holes.’ 

In 1907 a new frock was 
specified, of similar con¬ 


struction to the 1898 pattern 
described in the 1900 Dress 
Regulations ; but with a blue 
collar, metal rank badges 
instead of embroidered insig¬ 
nia on the shoulder straps; 
and, from 1913, a stiff white 
collar which was to protrude 
not more than s in. above the 
collar. This pattern of undress 
jacket remained a permitted 
alternative even after the 
introduction of yet another 
style in 1913, which was 
basically similar but with an 
open collar with lapels and 
four buttons fastening the 
breast, worn with a white 
collar and black, corded silk 
tic. The 1907 ‘Frock Serge’ 
was henceforward styled 
‘Frock Serge A’, the 1913 pat¬ 
tern ‘Frock Serge B’; the 
choice was entirely at the dis¬ 
cretion of the individual. 
Neither of these patterns 
should be confused with the 
reintroduction of the ‘Frock 
Coat’ in 1902; this, which had 
not been worn since 1864, 
was a dark blue knee-length 
garment with two rows of six 
buttons, gold-embroidered 
rank badges on the shoulder 
straps, and a gold-embroi¬ 
dered grenade on each side of 
the collar. 

UNDRESS HEADGEAR 

The headgear worn with 
these orders of dress was the 
forage cap, which until 1902 
was of ‘pillbox’ form, worn 
slanted over the right eye, 
only 25 ins. high, of dark blue 
cloth with a i|-in. regimental 
gold lace around the side, and 
the top ornamented with a 
convex gold button sur¬ 
rounded by gold tracing braid 
in a pattern of eight large and 
eight small loops. This was 







abolished in 1902 and 
replaced by a ‘naval’ pattern 
cap, which had been used 
experimentally by regimental 
staff since 1898. 

Of blue cloth, it had three 
scarlet welts — one around 
the crown, two around the 
head band — with a scarlet 
cloth band between the two 
lower welts. A R-in. black 
patent leather chinstrap was 
secured by two small regi¬ 
mental buttons at the sides. 
At the front was worn the 
regimental badge in gilt. The 
black patent leather peak was 
if in. deep for all except field 
officers, whose peaks were 2 
in. deep and bore f-in. gold 
embroidery. The cap’s 
dimensions were originally 3? 
in. deep, 85 in. wide across 
the top, and if in. deep 
between the welts. In 1911 
these were altered to 44 in. 
deep, io| in. across the top 
and 2s in. deep between the 
welts. In hot weather a white 
cover could be worn over the 
crown, leaving the scarlet 
band and cap badge visible. 

A folding cloth sidecap — 
the ‘Field Cap' — was intro¬ 
duced in 1883, similar in 
shape to a glengarry; it was of 
blue cloth with gold French 
braid welts and front and rear 
seams, bore two small but¬ 
tons at the front, and orig¬ 
inally an embroidered gold 
grenade on the left. From 
1894 the badge changed to ‘a 
grenade in gold embroidery, 
with a scroll under it, bearing 
the motto Ubique in silver 
embroidery, on a scarlet 
ground’. For the Royal Field 
Artillery the body of the cap 
was changed to scarlet in 
1899, but the Royal Garrison 
Artillery continued to use the 
blue version until 1902, when 
the field cap was abolished for 
all branches. (However, it 
continued to be used unof¬ 
ficially in India, and was 
being worn even on home 
service prior to its official 
rcintroduction in 1937.) 

MESS DRESS 

From 1855 a tailless ‘Stable 
Jacket’ was worn by officers 
on all occasions when the 
rank-and-file appeared in 
stable or drill order, and in the 
Mess. The later variety, 
approved in 1876, had gilt 


ornamental studs down the 
front instead of buttons: 

‘Blue cloth, with scarlet 
collar and pointed scarlet 
cuffs, laced all round, includ¬ 
ing top of collar, with f-inch 
gold lace, regimental pattern, 
forming a bull’s eye at the 
bottom of each back seam; 
small gold tracing on collar 
seam; hooks and eyes down 
the front, a row of small studs 
on the left side, scarlet lining 
. . . A silver embroidered 
grenade is worn on the 
collar.’ 

From 1880 the Mess Jacket 
bore gold plaited Russia braid 
shoulder cords bearing rank 
insignia, which was also pre¬ 
sent as cuff-lace as on the 
dress tunic: 

‘Field Officers have a flat 
chevron of inch lace, extend¬ 
ing to 6 inches from the bot¬ 
tom of the cuff, with braided 
eyes above and below the 
lace, the bottom of the braid¬ 
ing to reach just over the top 
of the scarlet cuff. The top of 
the braiding extends to 72 
inches from the bottom ot the 
cuff. Captains have on the 
sleeve an Austrian knot of 
4-inch gold Russia braid, 
traced with ith inch braid. A 
further tracing of eyes above 
and below the knot. The Aus¬ 
trian knot extends to 7! inches 
from the bottom of the 
sleeve; the figured braiding to 
8 inches. Lieutenants — As 
for Captains, but without the 
tracing of eyes.’ 

From 1896 the jacket was 
worn only in the Mess (at 
which date the term Mess 
Jacket replaced Stablejacket), 
being worn open to display a 
scarlet waistcoat: 

‘Scarlet cloth, edged all 
round, including collar, with 
2-inch gold lace, regimental 
pattern; pockets edged with 
gold Russia tracing braid, 
forming a crow’s foot and eye 
at each end, with crow’s feet 
in centre — to fasten with 
hooks and eyes, small studs 
down the front.’ 

This pattern of Mess uni¬ 
form became obsolete in 
1902, although officers were 
permitted to retain it until 
January 1906. It was replaced 
in 1902 by a new xMess Jacket: 
a dark blue waist-length gar¬ 
ment with blue collar and 
lapels, scarlet pointed cuffs 


and blue shoulder straps 
(sewn down, minus buttons) 
bearing metal rank insignia. It 
had no buttons, and its only 
decoration was a badge upon 
each lapel, of a gold em¬ 
broidered grenade above a 
silver Ubique scroll upon a 
scarlet cloth ground. It was 
worn with a scarlet cloth 
Mess Vest (a waistcoat cut 
low to expose the shirt front), 
without a collar and with four 
small gilt buttons. 

This pattern was amended 
by the introduction of but¬ 
tons on the shoulder straps; 
and was allowed to be worn 
out by officers possessing it 
despite the introduction of a 
new pattern in 1913. This was 
dark blue, as before, but with 
corded scarlet silk facings on 
the lapels; round blue cuffs 27 
in. deep, with a three-pointed 
flap bearing three buttons; 
shoulder straps with metal 
rank insignia; and four small 
convex buttons on each side 
of the breast. This jacket was 
worn with a white vest with 
four small buttons, changed 
to dark blue in 1920. With all 
patterns of Mess uniform the 
red-striped dress trousers 
were worn, with a starched 
shirt with wing collar, and a 
black bow tie. 

The Sword 

From the mid-1840s officers 
of all branches of the Royal 
Artillery carried sabres based 
upon the 1822 light cavalry 
pattern, simply described in 
the Dress Regulations : 

‘Half-basket, steel hilt, 
with two fluted bars on the 
outside; black fish-skin grip, 
bound w'ith silver wire; 
slightly curved blade, 352 
inches long and if inches 
wide, grooved and spear- 
pointed. Scabbard — steel 
. . . Sword Knot — White 
buffleather, finch wide, with 
runner and gold acorn.’ 

Even at this period of 
strictly controlled dress reg¬ 
ulations, it is a mark of the 
latitude allowed to individual 
officers that Lt. Blackburn 
carried not the regulation 
light cavalry pattern with the 
steel, triple-bar guard as 
described above; but an 1822 
infantry pattern with gilded 
hilt of a more complex 
design, including a crowned 



Lion-mask buckle carried upon the 
sword slings; note the regimental 
weave of the gold lace. 


Royal cypher within an oval 
as part of the guard. As 
Blackburn’s sword bears the 
cypher of Queen Victoria it is 
likely that this weapon was 
either a family heirloom, or 
was acquired second-hand — 
a practice not unknown. As if 
to compound the error, 
Blackburn used not the reg¬ 
ulation white leather sword 
knot, but the pattern used by 
the Royal Horse Artillery: of 
gold cord, with gold acorn 
and runner. Mil 

References: 

Successive Dress Regulations; The 
Dress of the Royal Artillery, D. A. 
Campbell (London, 1971); Swords of 
the British Army, B. Robson 
(London, 1975) 
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ROMAN ARTILLERY (2) 

PAUL HOLDER 
Painting by ANGUS McDRIDE 

P art 1 of this article, which appeared in ‘MI’ 
No. 2, described and illustrated Roman arrow¬ 
shooting artillery. In this concluding part Dr. 
Holder describes the more difficult subject of stone¬ 
throwing artillery, of which almost no physical 
remains have been found by archaeologists. 
Nevertheless some literary evidence, and the results 
of attempted reconstructions, do provide us with an 
idea of the appearance and capabilities of these 
machines, some of them of impressive size and 
power. 


I n addition to arrow- 

shooters, the Romans also 
adopted stone-throwing tor¬ 
sion artillery from the 

Greeks. These more power¬ 
ful palintone (‘fold-back 

spring’) machines were called 
ballistas by the Romans. 
They differed from the 
euthytone (‘straight spring’) 
arrow-shooters mainly in 
that the torsion springs were 
housed separately (i.e. not 
mounted directly into the 
structure of the frame), and 
were then fixed in place in the 
frame in such a way as to 
allow the arms to move 
through a larger angle, giving 
the power necessary to hurl 
stone balls of various sizes. 
However, with one problem¬ 
atic exception, no remains of 
a ballista have survived an¬ 
tiquity. We rely largely upon 
written descriptions which 
pose the same problems of 
interpretation as with the 
arrow-shooters. 

Vitruvius, an artillery 
adviser to both Julius and 
Augustus Caesar in the later 
years of the 1st century bc, 
supplies a technical descrip¬ 
tion of a ballista. While his 
machine is based upon 
Hellenistic forerunners, his 
personal experience in mak¬ 
ing ballistas allows us to 
believe that his measurements 
should be correct for Imperial 
artillery. 

As with arrow-shooting 
machines, it is the diameter of 
the sinew spring which 
provides the module for all 
the measurements of the 
engine. A complicated math¬ 


ematical formula was needed 
to determine the correct 
spring diameter for stone 
projectiles of a given weight: 
D(iameter of spring) = 1.1V 
(ioo M(ass of projectile)). 
This involved finding a cube 
root before the invention of 
logarithm tables, and was 
most simply done geo¬ 
metrically by using the ‘the¬ 
orem of two mean pro¬ 
portionals’. Alternatively, an 
artilleryman could ask a 
mathematician to provide 
him with a set of tables giving 
the spring diameters for the 
weights of stone he might 


use: most readers will no 
doubt prefer to follow the 
example of our ancient ‘gun¬ 
ner’, and turn to Table i . . . 
This is quoted by Vitruvius, 
who vouches for the figures 
from personal experience. 

Vitruvius' figures are not, 
however, comparable with 
those provided by the 
Hellenistic technical writer 
Rhilon (c. 250/200 bc): 
Vitruvius’ spring diameters 
are smaller. Either the 
Romans produced more 
powerful machines by insert¬ 
ing more sinew into the 
springs of their ballistas; or 
their machines were ‘under- 
sprung’, and less powerful 
than Hellenistic examples. 
The bronze washer for a 
Vitruvian spring was oval 
rather than round, which 
meant that more rope could 
be inserted. The late E. W. 
Marsden felt that this would 
have made little difference to 
the weapon’s power, how¬ 
ever: like other modern 
scholars, he believed that 
there was something wrong 
with the figures. He thus pro¬ 
posed to substitute unciae 
(Roman inches) for digits 
(units measuring iVh of a 
Roman foot), which would 
bring the figures into line 
with those of Philon. The bal- 


Angus McBride’s colour 
plate is an attempt to reconstruct an 
incident recorded by Ammianus 
during the siege of Atnida in 
ad 359. The besieging Persians 
had constructed iron-clad siege 
towers mounting arrow-shooting 
artillery. The Roman defenders 
moved four onagers to oppose them 
under cover of darkness; and in the 
ensuing fighting stones from the 
onagers successfully destroyed the 
towers. 

What Ammianus does not say is 
how big the onagers were, and how 
they were moved. From his mention 
of battlements it seems that they 
were positioned on the walls. 
Given the width of Amida's walls 
this is possible, if they were 
machines of about the same size as 
the largest one reconstructed by 
Payne-Gallwey, which was 
2.44 m long. The onager shoivti 
here is therefore based largely on 
Payne-Gallwey's, but with modi¬ 
fications to the buffer and spring 
suggested by Marsden. 

An onager of this size, weighing 
about two metric tons and throwing 
a stone of about 3.62 kg, appar¬ 
ently did not need the special plat¬ 
form of shock-absorbent turf or brick 
to counteract the recoil, which 
Ammianus records for the larger 
machines. It would thus be possible 
to manhandle them along a wall- 
walk about 3 m wide — though it 
could not have been a pleasant or 
easy task, especially at night. In 
action each weapon would require a 
crew of two or three to wind the arm 
down and load the sling. The trig¬ 
ger would be released by a blow, 
probably from a long-handled ham¬ 
mer. 

Like the onager, the costumes 
shown are inevitably speculative. 
There is some evidence for the gen¬ 
eral style of 4th-century Roman 
military uniform; and some students 
believe that legionary infantry 
would have retained basically red 
tunics and red crests. The use of 
crests in battle is speculative; there 
is good archaeological evidence for 
the long spatha-sfy/c sword and 
degenerated form of the legionary 
dagqer, however. Most finds 
(including the Worms, Angst and 
lntercisa helmets, upon which we 
base those illustrated) come from the 
West, so the degree to which Ger- 
manic-style metal-fitted belts were 
used in the Eastern armies is 
unknown. There is some evidence 
for the use of the type of cap illus¬ 
trated, with and without a turban. 
Some students believe that auxilia 
wore basically white tunics. 

The Notitia Dignitatum illus¬ 
trates no shield patterns for the 
Quinta Parthica or the other units 
wiped out in the fall of Amida. 
However, there is a suggestion from 
internal evidence that pairs of units 
raised together bore very similar 
patterns, perhaps simply with 
reversed colours. While cheerfully 
admitting that it is mere guesswork, 
therefore, we have given our legion¬ 
ary officer a shield with a reversed- 
colour version of that recorded for 
the Sexta Parthica. 


Table 1 


Spring dimensions, after Vitruvius: 


Stone weight 

Stone weight 

Sprinq diameter 

Spring diameter 

(librae) 

(kg) 

(digits) 

(cm) 

2 

0.65 

5 

9- 2 5 

4 

»- 3 * 

6 

11.10 

6 

1.96 

7 

* 2 95 

10 

3- 2 7 

8 

14.80 

20 

<>•55 

10 

18.50 

40 

13. 10 

,2 -75 

2 3 o 8 

60 

* 9-<>5 

13.12 

24.28 

80 

26.20 

>5 

2 7-75 

120 

39 - 3 ° 

« 7 - 5 ° 

32-37 

160 

52.40 

20 

37 

180 

58-95 

21 

38.85 

200 

<> 5 - 5 ° 

22 

40.70 

240 

78.60 

2 3 

42-55 

360 

117.90 

24 

44.40 

Table 2 


Weights of ballista balls 


Find spot; 


Approx. 

Possible 

and weight 


weiqht in 

'calibre', 

in grammes 


librae 

in librae 

Masada: 




600 


1.8 

2 

1 3 °° 


4 

4 

2630 


8 

8 

5400 


16.5 

16 

Burnswark: 




600 


1.8 

2 

700 


2.2 

2 

I IOO 


3-5 ’ 

4 
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Reconstruction o f a one-talent bal- 
lista, after Marsden and D. Todd. 
The details of construction must 
inevitably be speculative, since the 
lack of physical remains prevents 


our knowing with any certainty 
which parts were made of or re¬ 
inforced with metal; iron sheathing 
plates on the outer surfaces of the 
frame assembly, in the same manner 


as used on at least some arrow- 
shooters, are quite feasible. The 
universal joint at the point of bal¬ 
ance is not mentioned in the sources; 
but if one was not incorporated the 
traversing of the engine from target 
to target would seem to have been 
impossibly difficult. This general 
arrangement drawing does, how¬ 
ever, give an immediate visual idea 
of the impressive appearance and 
size (see scale figure, roughly 
5 ft. to in. tall) of the ballistas of 
this ‘calibre’ recorded by Josephus as 
used by Silva’s Legio X Fretensis 
in the Jewish War; the stone ball 
projectile weighed one talent — So 
librae, or 26.2 kg, 57.6 lb. The 
more massive construction needed 
for machines throwing heavy stone 
balls instead of arrows presented 
several problems for the ancient 
artillery artificers. Lightening the 
case by using a ‘ladder’ con¬ 
struction, as here, necessitated the 
adoption of a more solid ‘table’ 
beneath it — the block through 
which the universal joint is attached 
here. (Michael Trim) 



lista remains found at Hatra in 
Iraq apparently vindicate the 
measurements in digits given 
in the text, however; and this 
may mean that the Romans 
did indeed produce stone- 
throwers in some way more 
powerful than their Hellenis¬ 
tic forerunners. 

BALLISTA ‘CALIBRES’ 

The range of ‘calibres’ 
provided by Vitruvius gives 
an idea of the ballistas which 
might have been used by the 
Imperial legions. In 
Republican times very large 
ballistas are recorded. The 
poet Lucilius, who served 
with Scipio Aemilianus at the 
siege of Numantia in Spain in 
133 BC, 1 records a ballista 
which threw stone balls 


weighing 100 librae (32.7 kg 
— roughly 71J lb.). Sisenna, 
writing about the Social War 
of 90-88 bc, mentions four 
one-talent (80 -librae) bal¬ 
listas. At Carthage some 
5,600 stone balls have been 
found, which may bc either 
Roman or Carthaginian. The 
largest seemed designed for a 
12-talent stone-thrower (120 
librae), the most popular cal¬ 
ibre being 15 mime (20 librae, 
or 6.55 kg). Table 2 gives a 
number of other weight cor¬ 
relations from recovered pro¬ 
jectiles. The largest known 
Imperial machines arc the 
one-talent (80 -librae) ballistas 
recorded by Josephus in the 
Jewish War of the ad 70s. 

Vegetius, writing in the 
late 4th century ad and using 
current terminology, states 


that each cohort of the "anti- 
qua legio' was provided with 
an ‘onager’ — the later one- 
armed version of a stone- 
throwing machine. In early 
Imperial times there would 
thus have been ten ballistas to 
each legion; but neither their 
calibres nor their crew num¬ 
bers arc known. According to 
Vegetius, a contubemium or 
eight-man squad from each 
century was responsible for 
the century’s single arrow- 
shooter. Generally, such 
weapons only needed a crew 
of two in action; so there 
would have been men spare 
from the six artillery con- 
tubemia in each cohort to 
operate its ballista. Gen. 
Schramm, in his experiments 
with modern reconstructions 
before the First World War, 


estimated that four men were 
needed to operate a machine 
throwing stones of between 
c. 10 and 60 librae-, six men, for 
a Roman ‘80-pdr.’; and ten to 
12 for anything larger. 

The literary sources only 
specify the larger calibre bal¬ 
listas. Josephus alone gives a 
general idea of size when he 
says that the artillery of 
Silva’s Legio X Fretensis was 
bigger and more powerful 
than that of the other legions 
participating in the Jewish 
War. This might suggest that 
it had a preponderance of the 
one-talent (80 -librae) machines 
which he specifies. Ballista 
balls found at Masada, 
besieged by Legio X in ad 73, 
arc only ‘as big as large 
oranges’, however. Photo¬ 
graphs show that the size 
range was between c.8 cm 
and c. 15 cm (see Table 2 for 
approximate weights). 

The only other site which 
has produced undoubted bal¬ 
lista balls of the Imperial 
period is the artillery range at 
Burnswark in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. Again, the 
ammunition was relatively 
small, the size range between 
c.8 cm and c.9.5 cm (sec 
Table 2). Because this was a 
practice range it may have 
been decided not to use the 
larger weapons. All of the 
ammunition was carefully 
worked into a ball shape, 
with cither one or two flat 
surfaces to stop it rolling 
around when stored or 
stacked in the emplacement. 

A number of auxiliary forts 
in Britain have produced balls 
of varying weight which have 
been claimed as artillery 
ammunition. On the 
Antoninc Wall, no balls have 
been found at Bar Hill, rang¬ 
ing in weight from 80 gm to 
3.3 kg. None of these is as 
regular as those from Burns¬ 
wark; and it must be remem¬ 
bered that auxiliary units 
apparently did not use artil¬ 
lery until the 3rd century, 
which would not square with 
the believed occupation date 
of the site. Besides, numerous 
sites on the German limes 
defence lines have produced 
similar finds of roughly- 

1 See Osprey MAA 180, Rome’s Enemies (4): Span¬ 
ish Armies 218 BC-it/ BC by Rafael Trevino for a 
description of this campaign. 
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shaped balls: 70 were found at 
Hessclbach, the largest 
weighing about 20 kg, and 47 
examples weighing between 
0.5 kg and 1.8 kg. On this 
site stone-throwing artillery 
is out of the question, because 
it would have been too big. 
These stone balls arc far more 
likely to have been hand- 
thrown missiles, used for a 
defensive tactic which figures 
prominently in the literary 
sources. 

BATTLE RANGES 

Josephus says that the one- 
talent (80-librae) ballistas of 
Legio X Fretensis had a range 
of two stades (328 m) or more; 
but Josephus is known to 
have been prone to exaggera¬ 
tion. A number of modern 
experiments have been 
attempted to sec if this figure 
is plausible. Although the 
same materials were used as 
for arrow-shooter recon¬ 
structions, the results were 
not as successful, mainly 
because only small-calibre 
stone-throwers were recon¬ 
structed. 

Schramm’s ballista threw a 
ball of 655 gm (2 librae) 
184 m; but achieved a range 


of more than 300 m with a 
lead shot weighing 453 gm. 
Marsden thought that a better 
performance might have been 
achieved if the arm move¬ 
ment had been increased from 
Schramm’s 45 0 to 50°. The 
only other experimentor has 
been R. Payne-Gallwey, 
whose small ballista, using a 
10 cm diameter bundle of 
rope as a spring, threw a 
453 g m ball over 300 metres. 
He expressed himself con¬ 
fident that a Roman machine 
would have been able to 
throw a 3.5 kg ball about 450 
metres. 

As it happens, there arc- 
two Roman sites which offer 
us some inference of the range 
over which Roman ballistas 
operated. At the late 2nd 
century artillery range at 
Burnswark a large mound 
was constructed in front of 
each of the three entrances of 
the south camp facing an 
abandoned hillfort. Each 
mound ‘covered’ an entrance 
to the hillfort, between 120 m 
and 140 m away. 1'hc bal¬ 
listas were apparently set up 
on these mounds and aimed at 
the entrances. (The Roman 
camp on the other side is a 
similar distance from the tort.) 


During the siege of Masada 
in ad 73 the Romans concen¬ 
trated their artillery fire either 
side of the point on the north¬ 
western casemate wall at 
which they were aiming their 
ramp. There is a prominent 
knoll near the base of this 
ramp which seems an ideal 
artillery position, because it 
reduces the 80-metre height 
difference between the 
opposing positions. The dis¬ 
tance from the knoll to the 
wall is c. 180 m, and the dis¬ 
tance to the spots where most 
of the ballista balls have been 
recovered is c.200 m; a few 
were found around an inter¬ 
nal building c.250 m from the 
presumed battery position. 

Considering the trajectory 
of shot, however, it seems 
incredible that most balls fell 
in just this small section of 
casemate wall. More plaus¬ 
ibly, these ‘hundreds’ ot 
rounds of ammunition were 
fired by the ballistas mounted 
in the 27.75 m-high siege- 
tower when it was hauled 
into place at the top of the 
ramp. Since they had no sig¬ 
nificant recoil, the ballistas 
could be used most effec¬ 
tively to keep the defenders 
away from the wall while a 


breach was being made with 
the ram. 

EFFECTIVENESS 

This anti-personnel use of the 
stone-thrower is very much 
what the Roman Imperial 
army wanted it for; and bal¬ 
listas mainly operated in con¬ 
junction with arrow-shoot¬ 
ing artillery, archers and 
slingers over ranges of 
between c.50 m and 200 m. 

In the field, ballistas could 
wreak havoc. At the second 
battle of Cremona in ad 69 
the Vitellian Legio XVI was 
operating an enormous 
machine which was mowing 
down the enemy front line of 
ex-Praetorian Guardsmen. 
The Flavian casualties would 
have been even worse if two 
soldiers had not picked up 
Vitellian shields, crawled for¬ 
ward, and disabled the bal¬ 
lista before paying for their 
heroism with their lives. 
(This brief reference in Tac¬ 
itus’ Histories is, of course, the 
main literary evidence for the 
use of shields painted with 
unit devices by Roman 
legionaries.) 

On the few occasions when 
the Romans had to conduct 





blit's whose shape — a flattened ‘ V 
— explains the defining term ‘pal- 
intone' for this type of engine, in 
contrast to the ‘euthytone' arrow- 
shooters and earlier stone-throwers, 
whose springs were mounted in 
straight horizontal members or 
‘hole-carriers’. Normally the bal¬ 


lista was laid at an angle of 45° to 
the ground, though this could be 
lessened by placing wooden blocks 
under the rear end of the case. 
Marsden shows the universal joint 
as a fairly massive wooden block: 
others have speculated that it could 
have been a metal forging. Whether 


the ratchet and pawl assembly was 
mounted on only one, or both sides 
of the rear case is another 
unanswered question. (The near¬ 
side diagonal strut has been omitted 
here for clarity in the side-view, as 
in the drawing opposite.) 

(Michael Trim) 


Ballista of Vitruvius (reconstruc¬ 
tion after Marsden). As with the 
arrow-shooters, the spring diameter 
provides the module (x) for the 
other dimensions: the slider is n£x, 
the case or ‘ladder’ 19X, and the 
arms 6x. Each spring was housed at 
the end of horizontal frame assem- 
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sieges the stone-throwers, in 
conjunction with arrow- 
shooters, were used to bom¬ 
bard the walls and keep the 
defenders’ heads down, as at 
Masada andjotapata. During 
thcjcwish War Vespasian and 
Titus tended to use ballistas 
alone to break up and repel 
enemy sallies, because of their 
devastating effect on close- 
packed groups of men. The 
effect of their missiles on indi¬ 
viduals was even more spec¬ 
tacular — //Josephus is to be 
believed ... He claims that 
during a night action a man 
standing next to him on the 
town wall of Jotapata was 
decapitated by a ballista ball, 
and that the head landed 
492 m away! 

Rarely did the stone- 
throwers inflict damage on 
town defences. In that same 
night action at Jotapata it was 
apparently worth special 
mention that some balls 
knocked away battlements 
and even broke off the angles 
of towers. 

To guard against the bar¬ 
rage of Roman ballista balls 
during the siege of Jerusalem 
in ad 70 the Jews appointed 
watchers to give warning of 


incoming shot; the white 
stone balls were easy to spot 
against the background, giv¬ 
ing the defenders in the line of 
fire time to heed a warning 
shout. When the Roman 
artillerymen realised what 
was happening they blacked 
the balls, restoring their 
effectiveness. 

It was also possible to put 
ballistas to a different use. 
When besieged by Caesarian 
forces in 49 bc the Mas- 
siliotes converted their larger 
ballistas to fire huge arrow¬ 
like bolts, 12 Roman feet 
long; such was their force that 
these missiles could go 
through four thicknesses of 
wicker mantlets before stick¬ 
ing in the ground. 

It is recorded that Corbulo 
devised an even more unusual 
use for a ballista while besieg¬ 
ing Tigranocerta in ad 60. 
He executed a captured 
Armenian nobleman, and 
shot his head into the city 
from a ballista. The story has 
it that it happened to land 
right in the middle of a meet¬ 
ing of the city council, which 
immediately voted to 
surrender! 

If all else failed, the ballista 
itself could even bc used as a 
missile. In the aftermath of 


A tentative reconstruction of the 
Hatra ballista, by DietwulfBaatz, 
based on the finds of the frame, 
bronze rollers for the slider ropes, 
and trigger mechanism. The case, 
slider, windlass and base have been 
supplied using the dimensions given 
by Vitruvius for a 10 librae 
machine. Computer simulations 
recently carried out by Baatz have 
suggested that the angle of the bal¬ 
lista to the ground should be much 
less if shooting is to be really accur¬ 
ate. Enough wood survived to show 
that the local Caucasian wing-nut 
tree was used in the construction 0/ 


the second battle of Cremona 
the Vitellians defending their 
camp near that city found that 
their ordinary ammunition 
was having no effect on a 
Flavian testudo formation: so 
they tipped a ballista off the 
rampart on to them! It 
crushed many Flavian sol¬ 
diers; unfortunately, it also 
destroyed the merlons and 
upper rampart of the camp. 

The idea that the onager 



this machine. 


replaced the ballista as the 
Roman army’s stone-throw¬ 
ing weapon at about the 
beginning of the 3rd century 
has been shown to be wrong 


— or at least, overstated — 
by the excavation of the 
remains of a ballista at Hatra 
in Iraq, which was destroyed 
in ad 240/241 when the Per¬ 
sians sacked the city. 

The High Rochester fort 
ballistarium (artillery emplace¬ 
ment) which was recorded on 
two inscriptions of AD 220 
and 225-235 is thus unlikely 
to have had any connection 
with the onager. The putative 
platform, needed to absorb 
the recoil of this type of 
weapon, which was so identi¬ 
fied at the rear of the rampart 
at High Rochester must have 
had some other function, as 
the ballista which we may 
presume to be still in use at 
the time had no significant 
recoil. Likewise the 50 kg 
globular stones found at High 
Rochester, at near-by 
Risingham and at Halton 
Chesters on Hadrian’s Wall, 
which have been identified as 
stones for onagers, would not 
have been used by ballistas. 
The construction of an artil¬ 
lery emplacement at I ligh 
Rochester perhaps entailed 
little more than putting a roof 
on an existing tower to pro¬ 
tect an artillery piece from the 
elements. The garrison, 
cohors I fida Vardullorum milli- 
arict equitata, did the work, 
and probably operated the 
artillery. As High Rochester 
was a major outpost north of 
Hadrian’s Wall this improve¬ 
ment of the fort’s defensive 
capabilities was important. 

THE HATRA 
BALLISTA 

The remains from Hatra arc 
unique in that they represent 
the only surviving frame of a 
ballista — though some fit¬ 
tings from another ballista 
have also been found at 
Hatra. The machine is very 
different from the Vitruvian 
model. The front of the frame 
is a neat rectangle 8 Roman 
feet long by 3 Roman feet 
high, which gives it a wide, 
squat appearance similar to 
that of the arrow-shooting 
ballistas (sec Part 1). This 
makes it difficult to deter¬ 
mine the calibre of the 
machine, and the dimensions 
of its missing components, 
because the ratio of the diam¬ 
eter of the spring to its length 


is only 1 '.6.7, as compared to 
the 1:8.7 of the Vitruvian bal¬ 
lista. In this respect the inter¬ 
nal diameter of the bronze 
washer cannot be used; 
instead, the spring volume 
can be compared with Vitru¬ 
vian volumes for different 
calibres. The 21.7-litre Hatra 
volume compares well with 
the 22.2 litres of a 10 -librae 
(3.27 kg) Vitruvian weapon. 
The module of construction 
was therefore probably 8 
digits, which fits with a num¬ 
ber of measurements from 
the remains. 

While the Hatra ballista 
was built using a develop¬ 
ment of the formulae of 
Vitruvius, the wide frame, 
with the centres of the springs 
6 Roman feet apart, makes it 
difficult to reconstruct the 
positioning of standard- 
length arms. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the twist of the 
springs might have been 
reversed so that the arms, 
when released, swung for¬ 
ward inside, rather than out¬ 
side, the frame, moving 
towards one another in the 
centre of the frame; but this is 
not now believed to bc a 
feasible explanation. 

Although the Hatreni were 
renowned for their artillery, 
in the 230s a Roman garrison 
was installed in Hatra. This 
ballista, whose exact 
appearance remains a mys¬ 
tery, probably belonged 
cither to the auxiliary cohort 
attested as the garrison, colwrs 
IX Maurorum , or to a legion¬ 
ary detachment. 

LATE ROMAN 

ARTILLERY UNITS 

In the reforms of Diocletian 
(r. 284-305) and Constantine 
(r-307-337) legions lost 
their integral artillery. 
Instead, a legion of ballistarii 
was permanently attached to 
the field army by Con¬ 
stantine. The unit, nominally 
1,000 strong, operated 
mobile and siege artillery, 
and was paired with a legion 
of propugnatores (pioneers) 
who provided the manpower 
for siege operations. At the 
same time more emphasis 
was placed on garrison artil¬ 
lery, spanning all types of 
weapon, as Rome was now 
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Metal parts of the Hatra frame, 
from above, side, and front. The 
springs were an integral part of the 
frame; no ‘hole-carriers' were 
needed, producing the flat front and 
neat rectangular shape of the frame. 
The wood was mortised together, 
and the corners were covered with 
bronze fittings. The whole front 
surface was covered with sheets of 
bronze c.2 mm thick, fixed with 
nails. Military logic, and the exact 
circumstances of the find, strongly 
suggest that the bronze-coveredface 
was the front; but if this is so, then 
the position oj the two half-round 
cut-outs — normally incorporated 
to accommodate the forward move¬ 
ment of the arms — is hard to 
understand here. In the centre of the 
long, lower crosspiece of the frame 
were found two strong iron bolts and 
two heavy iron bands for attaching 
the case to the frame. (D. Baatz) 


Left: 

Bronze washer and counterplate 
from Hatra. The cast bronze 
washer had an inner diameter of 
77.5 cm at the bottom and 16 cm at 
the top. The 16 regularly spaced 
holes in the flange were used in 
conjunction with four pairs of holes 
in the counterplate to re-tension the 
spring, a retaining pin being passed 
through both sets of holes. Reinforc¬ 
ing ribs were cast below the notches 
in the rim for the iron tightening 
levels, to help ease the considerable 
strain exerted on them by the 
spring. ( 1 ). Baatz) 


Below left: 

While not showing a stone- 
thrower, this manuscript illustra¬ 
tion of the ballista fulminalis, 
from the anonymous MS 'De 
rebus bellicis' of c.adj68 , is 
interesting as an example of the 
large defensive artillery pieces 
which seem to have preoccupied 
Roman engineers of this period. It is 
also a good example of the diffi¬ 
culties of interpretation, as the 
illustration leaves a lot to be 
explained. Although the two wind¬ 
lasses (octagonal frames at left) 
needed to pull back the slider imply 
a very powerful machine, it is 
unclear how the arrow was pro¬ 
pelled. Of the two pairs of pulley 
blocks at the rear, one would have 
pulled back the slider; the other 
must presumably have pulled the 
slider forward again if the windlass 
was turned the other way. The first 
pulley is mistakenly shown con¬ 
nected to the trigger. The side 
screws elevated the weapon; and 
there must presumably have been a 
universal joint under the centre of 
gravity, for traversing. As discussed 
in Part 1 of this article (‘MI’ 
N0.2), it has been suggested that 
the actual 'bowstring' of this 
machine might have been elastic; 
and promising experiments have 
been carried out for a small scale 
model using the ligament from a 
horse's neck, which retains much of 
its great natural elasticity if spe¬ 
cially treated. (Bodleian Library) 


on the defensive and heavily 
fortified her military posts 
and cities. These included the 
large, static arrow-shooting 
ballistas, such as the ballista 
fulminalis shown below and 
discussed briefly in Part 1. 

Some of the artillery from 
the old legions was moved 
into exposed strongpoints. 
On the Danube artillery 
detachments from the two 
legions stationed within a 
province are known at 
Daphne in Moesia II and at 
Castellum Onagrinum in 
Pannonia II. Both these sites, 
and possibly three others, 
form bridgeheads opposite 
legionary fortresses to ease 


the movement of forces 
across into enemy territory. 
One other regiment of artil¬ 
lery had a special function. 
This was raised during the 
reign of Constantine I at 
Cherson in the Crimea from 
the local inhabitants, who 
specialised in the use of the 
manuballista (see Part 1), and 
who formed the garrison 
there right up to the later part 
of the reign of the Byzantine 
emperor Constantine VII 
(c.ad 948-952). 

The Notitia Dignitatum 1 rec¬ 
ords six legions of ballistarii 
attached to field armies, and 
one unit stationed on the 
Rhine frontier at Boppard 


near Mainz. In origin these 
were in fact only three regi¬ 
ments. The field army bal- 


1 The problematical list of high offices' of c. 395, 
surviving in several questionable copies, which to 
some extent provides a kind of'order of battle' of 
the Western and Eastern Roman armies of the 
day. though raising as many problems as it solves. 
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Gen. E. Schramm's reconstruction 
of an onager, the dimensions of the 
various components being calcu¬ 
latedfrom the spring diameter. The 
arm length is about eight or nine 
times the spring diameter for the best 
performance, and has to be oj knot- 
free timber: it is liable to break 
under the great strain imposed. The 
buffer is a sack of chaff fixed tightly 
to the central upright to absorb the 
shock of the arm's impact. In this 
reconstruction the buffer framework 
prevents sideways arm movement. 

There is no evidence for the mount¬ 
ing of these machines on wheels. 

On the one hand, traversing and 
movement from place to place must 
have been difficult without them; on 
the other, the violent recoil would 
have made re-alignment after every 
shot necessary unless a wheeled car¬ 
riage was very firmly wedged in 
position. (D. Baatz) 

listarii had been in Gaul with 
Julian (r.355-363); they and a 
unit of cataphracts formed his 
escort on the way from 
Autun to Auxcrrc in ad 356, 
although they were unsuit¬ 
able for the task, and were too 
heavily encumbered to pur¬ 
sue the enemy. When Valcn- 
tinian 1 (r. 364-375) divided 
the field army in ad 364, the 
legion was divided; the sen- 
iores initially stayed in the 
West, and the iuniores went 
East. Soon after this a detach¬ 
ment was taken from the sen- 
iores to become the Boppard 
garrison. In ad 407 this unit 
was made a pscudo-com- 
itatensian legion 1 in the field 
army of Gaul. Meanwhile, in 
the East, the ballistarii from 
Daphne in Mocsia II had been 
raised to full field army 
status. Finally, during the 
reign of Theodosius I (r. 379- 
395) two pseudo-comitatcn- 
sian legions were raised in the 
East, one from a garrison 
force and the other from a 
detachment from the bal¬ 
listarii iuniores. 

THE ONAGER 


In this context the introduc¬ 
tion of the onager (or the 
‘scorpion’, as it was originally 
called), made sense. This was 
a one-spring torsion stone- 
thrower with one arm which 
swung upwards. It was there¬ 
fore easier to make, maintain 
and use than the twin-spring 
ballista, and was ideal for an 


'Legiones-pseudocomitatenses were former border 
defence units transferred to the mobile field 
armies. 


army in which skilled man¬ 
power was at a premium. 

Unfortunately, no techni¬ 
cal description of the onager 
has survived. There have 
been various attempts to re¬ 
construct an onager, all based 
upon Ammianus’ brief, non¬ 
technical description. Only 
two need be discussed: those 
by Gen. Schramm, and R. 
Payne-Gallwey. 

Each of Schramm’s three 
reconstructions had the 
buffer which stopped the arm 
in its upwards and forwards 
swing set at an angle of 75 0 to 
the ground — see the accom¬ 
panying photograph. For 
loading the arm was at an 
angle of 30°, and it released 
the stone at an angle of about 
67^°. The result was that the 
smaller onager threw missiles 
200 m or more. The larger 
reconstruction threw 1.81 kg 
stones more than 300 m. 

Payne-Gallwey fixed his 
buffer vertically, and pulled 
the arm down almost hori¬ 
zontal, as Ammianus 
described — sec accompany¬ 
ing drawing. The missile was 
released when the arm was at 
about 45 0 to the ground. His 
larger onager threw 8 lb. 
(3.62 kg) stones over average 
ranges of 420-430 m, but to 
nearly 460 m if the spring was 
fully tightened. E. W. Mars- 
den thought that Payne- 
Gallwey’s reconstruction was 
the simplest, and therefore 


the most likely. Indeed, this 
onager was more powerful 
than expected: according to 
the calibrating formula for 
twin-spring stone-throwers, 
a machine with Payne- 
Gallwey’s 20.3 cm-diameter 
spring would only throw a 
stone of 2.18 kg. 

The trigger mechanism 
posed considerable problems. 
Ammianus says that it 
was released by hitting it 
with a hammer. Following 
Schramm’s method of recon¬ 
struction, the trigger of a 
large onager would be up to 
2 m above the ground; with 
Payne-Gallwey’s reconstruc¬ 
tion the arm was nearly hori¬ 
zontal, and the artilleryman 
would have to bend down to 
get at it. Even so, both Mars- 
den and Payne-Gallwey 
decided to use a lanyard 
release rather than get too 
close, well remembering the 
fate of a technician, described 
by Ammianus. The unfortu¬ 
nate soldier was apparently 
standing behind an onager 
when a stone was improperly 
fitted into the sling; when the 
spring was released it came 
out of the machine back¬ 
wards, smashing the man to 
pieces. 

Marsdcn did eventually try 
a hammer, but it tended to 
knock the arm slightly out of 
true. Releasing the trigger by 
hand did not work, as this 
brought the artilleryman’s 


head into contact with the 
arm! So it had to be a long- 
handled hammer, as a 
reviewer of Marsdcn has 
suggested. 

The onager had a number 
of drawbacks. It had no sepa¬ 
rate base, and no universal 
joint; so to re-lay the weapon 
on a new target must presum¬ 
ably have involved re-align¬ 
ing the entire machine. This is 
hard to understand, since it 
could be very heavy: Payne- 
Gallwcy’s larger onager 
weighed about 2 metric tons, 
and needed two men to wind 
down the arm — and the 
machine described by 
Ammianus needed eight 
men, so must have been even 
more massive. Given a static 
‘carriage’ resting on a plat¬ 
form of turf or brick, which 
Ammianus tells us was neces¬ 
sary to absorb the violent 
recoil (the kick of the wild 
ass, after which the weapon 
was named), it is hard to 
understand how it could be 
traversed in any practical way 
if it could only be moved as a 
dead weight by manhandling 
with levers. There is clearly a 
gap in our information on this 
important point. 

The reconstructions of 
Schramm and Payne-Gall¬ 
wey were smaller, and were 
operated safely without a spe¬ 
cial platform; indeed, 
Schramm’s and one of Payne- 
Gallwey’s were mounted on 
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wheels, and still worked suc¬ 
cessfully. Although Vegetius 
says that onagers could be 
carried, ready for action, in 
four-wheeled ox-carts, he 
does not say that they were 
fired from such a position. 

Altering the range was a 
much simpler procedure, 
achieved by hauling the arm 
down to different angles, and 
by adjusting the length of the 
sling. If a sling less than one- 
third the length of the arm 
was used, the stone would be 
hurled out at a higher eleva¬ 
tion over a shorter range. If 
the sling was longer the angle 
would be lower, and the 
stone would have greater 
velocity and range. 

Rcsiting an onager, though 
a delicate business, as 
Ammianus records, was cer¬ 
tainly possible under battle 
conditions. During the siege 
of Amida in ad 359 the Per¬ 
sian attackers built iron-clad 
siege-towers with arrow¬ 
shooting artillery mounted in 
their tops. Under cover of 
night the Romans cautiously 
moved four onagers to 
oppose them; and when they 


opened fire, the stones shat¬ 
tered the structural joints of 
the towers and destroyed 
them. In fact the onager was 
best suited for siege warfare, 
and as an anti-personnel 
weapon in defence it was just 
as effective as the stone- 
throwing ballista. In addition 
to stones, it could hurl blaz¬ 
ing baskets of pitch at enemy 
siege machinery. Besiegers 
are also known to have used 
them, Julian employing at 
least one in the siege of 
Maiozamalcha in ad 363. 

Finally, it is worth noting 
that even if it was a cumber¬ 
some weapon compared with 
the stone-throwing ballista, 
the onager was still superior 
to the medieval mangonel 
which was developed from it. 
Payne-Gallwey made a man¬ 
gonel of exactly the same 
dimensions as his larger 
onager; instead of a sling, it 
had a cup for the missile at the 
end of the arm. It threw a 
3.62 kg stone only 320- 
330 m, at least 100 m shorter 
than the onager. IMU 
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Below 

Reconstruction by R. Payne-Gall¬ 
wey. Here the arm’s movement is 
hardly restricted, but its thickness at 
the base prevents it from slipping 
out of the torsion spring. The spring 
was made of bundles of horsehair 
rope 1 .75 cm thick, soaked in oil to 
cut down friction and wear. The 
curve of the iron ‘finger’ at the tip of 
the arm ensures that the sling will 
fly off at an angle of45° and release 
the stone. The washers and span¬ 
ners are Payne-Gallwey’s own 
design, and performed extremely 
well. The scale of this drawing is 
roughly i in. to 1 foot. 
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The Lower Canada Select Embodied 
Militia Battalions, 1812-15 

RENE CHARTRAND 
Paintings by GERRY EMBLETON 


I t is a matter of record that in 1813, at the height of 
the Napoleonic Wars, a unit of French-speaking 
infantry wearing King George’s red coat captured 
two United States Navy warships. Thanks to the 
surviving records and a few precious portraits and 
artefacts, we may attempt a reconstruction of the 
appearance of these unlikely troops, whose battle¬ 
field achievements may have had strategic con¬ 
sequences far beyond the woods of North America. 


E arly in the year 1812, 
relations between Great 
Britain and the United States 
had deteriorated to the point 
that the Canadian authorities 
were contemplating various 
measures to bolster the small 
garrison of British regulars. 
Besides issuing the usual call 
for volunteers the Province of 
Lower Canada (today, 
Quebec) opted for a limited 
draft of 2,000 bachelors aged 
between 18 and 30 years, to 
serve for up to two years in 
wartime. The provincial leg¬ 
islature voted the sum of 
£60,000, and authorised Gov¬ 
ernor-General Sir George 
Prevost to have militiamen 
selected and embodied into 
four battalions during April- 
May 1812. Actual drafting 
from the militia would not 
occur unless there was a 
shortage of volunteers. The 
embodied militiamen were 
allowed the same pay and 
allowances as the regular 
troops. 1 

Captain Jean-Baptiste Larue, 4 th 
Bn. Lower Canada Select Embod¬ 
ied Militia, c.1813-15. He wears a 
scarlet coat with dark green collar 
and gorget ribbons; gold buttons and 
lace; gold wings on a scarlet ground, 
with a silver grenade; gilt gorget 
and belt plate bearing a crowned 
‘OB' cypher. The grenade indi¬ 
cates that Capt. Larue served with 
the battalion’s grenadier company. 
Unsigned and undated. (Courtesy 
Maj. Guy Belleau, Musee du 
Royal 22 : Regiment, La Citadclle, 
Quebec) 

'Superior numerals refer to source notes at the 
end of this article 


War with the United States 
was declared in June 1812; 
and a fifth battalion was 
authorised to be embodied on 
21 September that year. This 
battalion was reorganised as a 
light infantry unit styled ‘the 
Canadian Chasseurs’ on 12 
March 1814. 2 Finally, a sixth 
battalion was authorised on 
18 February 1813, formed 
from the three battalions of 
Quebec city militia, to do 
garrison duty at Quebec from 


31 March. There it served 
until disbanded on 4 Septem¬ 
ber 1814. 5 

The establishment of each 
battalion was as follows: 

1 lieutenant-colonel 

2 majors 
to captains 
8 ensigns 

1 paymaster 
1 adjutant 
1 quartermaster 
1 surgeon 
r assistant surgeon 
42 sergeants 
10 drummers 
800 rank and file. 

(The 6th Bn. had only one 
major, no assistant surgeon, 

32 sergeants and 600 rank and 
file.) 

Each battalion had 10 com¬ 
panies: eight ‘battalion’, one 
grenadier and one light infan¬ 
try. On 24 March 1814 the 
6th B11. was reduced in 
strength to eight companies 


(including the hank com¬ 
panies) and the reduced estab¬ 
lishment included 26 ser¬ 
geants, seven drummers and 
424 rank and file. 4 

We should also mention 
the temporary formation of 
two ‘Militia Light Infantry 
Battalions' ordered on 12 
April 1813. These were 
formed from the flank com¬ 
panies of the first five bat¬ 
talions. The actual existence 
of these temporary battalions 
seems to date from 30 June 
1813, when a General Order 
called for the flank companies 
of the 2nd and 5th Bns., and 
the ‘first’ flank company (pre¬ 
sumably grenadiers?) of the 
3rd to form the 1st Bn. of 
Militia Light Infantry at 
Kingston. The same order 
called for the flank companies 
of the 1 st and 4th and the ‘sec¬ 
ond’ flank company of the 3rd 
to form the 2nd B11. of Militia 
Light Infantry at Chamblv. 
This temporary formation, 
sometimes confused with an 
additional militia corps, was 
dissolved on 25 November 
1813 and the companies were 
returned to their respective 
battalions. 5 

THE MILITIA ON 

ACTIVE SERVICE 

Except for the -6th B11. at 
Quebec, the battalions were 
posted mostly to various 
locations between Montreal 
and the American border. 
Their role was essentially to 
help stop enemy incursions 
towards Montreal; but some 
elements were also to be 
found taking part in offensive 
operations. 

A detachment of the 1st 
Bn. was posted with six com¬ 
panies of the 1 ooth Foot and a 
few Royal Artillery at Isle— 
aux-Noix, a fort built on an 
island in the middle of the 
narrows of the Richelieu 
River just north of the Amer¬ 
ican border (today. Fort Len¬ 
nox National Historic Park). 
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The Richelieu flowed into the 
St. Lawrence, and was the 
traditional ‘invasion route' up 
from the south. 

On 3 June 1813 some men 
of the 1 st Bn. detachment 
were happily contemplating 
their discharge, due that day, 
when the alarm was given. 
Two armed schooners flying 
the Stars and Stripes were 
sailing up the river. The mili¬ 
tiamen of the 1 st Bn. volun¬ 
teered their services, and 
marched off to do battle with 
the USS Growler and Eagle. 

Over-zealous US Navy 
officers aboard the schooners 
had ventured too far. Three 
gunboats, each mounting a 
6-pdr. gun and manned by 
regular troops, pulled out to 
engage them. They decided 
to withdraw; but the river 
proved too narrow, and 
when the Americans neared 
the shore in the course of their 
awkward manoeuvre, the 
men of the 1st Bn. posted on 
the banks poured musket fire 
into the schooners, which 
were eventually obliged to 
strike their colours. 

Now enjoying ‘naval su¬ 
periority’, the British soon 
mounted a raid on Platts¬ 
burgh, New York, which 
included small detachments 
from the 1st and 2nd Bat¬ 
talions. They landed there on 
30 July; the American militia 
vanished; and the British 
party destroyed all naval and 
military installations and such 
booty as could not be shipped 
back to Islc-aux-Noix. (A 
small share of prize money 
was eventually awarded for 
this action.) 

THE BATTLE OF 

chAteauguay 

A far more serious threat was 
the American attempt to cap¬ 
ture Montreal in October 
1813. The US Gen. Wade 
Hampton moved slowly up 
the Chateauguay River, 
crossing into Canada with 
about 5,000 men. Canadian 
pickets, including two com¬ 
panies of the 2nd Bn., skir¬ 
mished with US advance 
parties near Odclltown. On 
26 October the Americans 
came within sight of the first 
line of abatis field fortifi¬ 
cations across the road which 
followed the west bank of the 



river, manned by companies 
of the Canadian Voltigeurs 
and the Canadian Fencibles. 
Succeeding lines were held by 
most of the 2nd B11. SEM and 
a company of the 5th. 

A 1,500-strong American 
column was sent into the 
woods on the east bank to 
turn the Canadian position. 
But it was in these woods that 
the Canadian commander, 
Lt.Col. Charles dc Salabcrry, 
had posted the light com¬ 
panies of the 1st and 3rd Bns. 
and a company of hastily- 
raised local militia (‘Habitants 
Chasseurs’). 

Capt. Daly’s light com¬ 
pany of the 3rd B11. and Capt. 
Bruyerc’s Habitants Chas¬ 
seurs engaged the head of the 
United States column, which 
had become lost in the 
w’oods, and a series of sharp 
squad encounters followed 
among the trees. 

The American soldiers 
were taken by surprise, but 
Col. Purdy of the 4th US 
Infantry rallied Ins men. By 
then the main American torcc 
was deploying in front of the 
abatis on the west bank, and 
firing had broken out there as 
well. Sensing the critical 


moment, De Salabcrry 
shouted across the river to 
Daly in French, telling him to 
press the flanking American 
troops. 

With considerable courage 
Daly and Bruycrc rallied their 
little force — about 90 men 
only— and formed them into 
line under the trees. They 
advanced; fired a volley into 
the Americans; and then 
charged them with fixed bay¬ 
onets. Daly and Bruycrc fell 
wounded almost at once, and 
Lt. Dczcry of the 3rd Bn. 
shortly afterwards. Lt. 
Schiller assumed command; 
and is said to have actually 
beheaded an American officer 
during the hand-to-hand 
fighting which followed. 
More US troops were now 
coming up, and the Canadi¬ 
ans were forced to give 
ground slowly; but as 
Purdy’s men emerged from 
the cover of the woods on to 
the open river bank, they 
were caught by a withering 
enfilading fire from De Sal- 
aberry’s men across the nar¬ 
row river. They scattered, 
and fell back into the woods 
in some confusion. 

The American flanking 
movement had failed; the US 
forces called it a day, and 
retreated to their border. 
Capt. Daly’s company of the 
3rd Bn. SEM had suffered 
two officers wounded, two 
rank and file killed, and 10 
wounded or missing out of 
about 50 men engaged: half of 
the total Canadian casualties. 6 

By European standards the 
battle of Chateauguay was a 
small skirmish; but its stra¬ 
tegic results were important. 
Not only had a powerful 


Officer's gilt gorget and belt plate of 
the 6th Bn., 1815-14 The belt 
plate is gilt with a silver crown, 
lettering, numeral and scroll. 
(M.S.M. Ferguson Coll., 
Ottawa, photo Parks Canada) 

Below left: 

Brass belt plate for rank and file, ist 
Bn. Lower Canada Select Embod¬ 
ied Militia, c. 1812-15. (Parks 
Canada) 

American column been 
thwarted; but its planned 
junction with another and 
even stronger force (under 
Maj.Gen. James Wilkinson, 
moving towards Montreal 
from Sackctt’s Harbour) had 
been averted. Had Montreal 
fallen, Canada would have 
been cut in two; and for Bri¬ 
tain, that might have meant 
the end of the main source of 
timber used to build the 
Royal Navy’s ships. 

In order — among other 
objectives — to secure that 
supply, some 13,000 men 
from Wellington’s Peninsula 
army were shipped to Canada 
in 1814. An attack on Platts- 
burg was decided upon; but 
Sir George Prcvost, while an 
able administrator, was no 
Wellington, and this attempt 
was defeated in September 
1814 by the brilliant young 
American Brig.Gen. Alex¬ 
ander Macomb (later to 
become C-in-C of the US 
Army). The 3rd Bn. SEM 
formed part of Prevost’s 
10,000-man force, but had no 
chance to distinguish them¬ 
selves. With the rest of the 
army they marched back to 
Canada, from what turned 
out to be the last campaign of 
the ‘American War’. 7 

UNIFORMS 

A few inspection reports have 
survived, and give us a 
glimpse of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing m the battalions. In 
August 1812 the ist Bn. was 
found with weapons in bad 
repair, and its clothing and 
accoutrements were also 
described as ‘very bad’. In 
December things had not 
improved markedly: Gen. de 
Rottcnburg ‘found the ist 
Batt. Incorporated Militia in 
so filthy a state, and so very 
deficient in necessaries . . .’. 
The 2nd Bn. was in fairly 
good order in August 1812, 
but with weapons in bad 
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repair. In July 1813 Gen. 
Shcaffe reported ‘that pro¬ 
gress has been made both in 
its discipline and its interior 
economy’. 

The 3rd Bn. had dirty 
weapons in bad repair and 
very bad clothing and 
accoutrements in August 
1812, and no real improve¬ 
ment was noted by Decem¬ 
ber. The 4th was reported 
‘clean and in high order’ in 
December 1812. 8 On 30 
October 1813 the 5th Bn. was 
reported as being without 
knapsacks, arms in tolerable 
order, accoutrements show¬ 
ing neglect, the barracks ‘not 
in good order’, and ‘those of 
the few officers present, did 
not seem occupied’. 9 Only 
the 6th Bn. seems to have 
won acclaim, with its 
‘appearance . . . very little 
inferior to that of Regiments 
of the Line’, according to the 
Quebec Gazette of 23 Septem¬ 
ber 1813. 

A good many of the prob¬ 
lems revealed by these reports 
were the result of insufficient 
supplies during the first year 
of the war, as well as of inex¬ 
perience. In the 5th Bn. (nick¬ 
named ‘The Devil’s Own’, 
because most of its officers 
were lawyers!), progress was 
fairly good. Most of the 
officers were replaced after 
about a year, however, and 
from being one of the best 
units the 5th then deteriorated 
to being the worst during the 
latter part of 1813. It was 
finally reorganised as the 
‘Canadian Chasseurs’ in 
March 1814, and took part in 
the Plattsburg expedition of 
September 1814. 10 

The first uniforms worn by 
these battalions are obscure. 
We know that in spite of the 
habitant’s dislike of the red 
coat, 11 the supplies for the 
first 2,000 levies included ‘red 
cloth . . . brown linen for lin¬ 
ing . . . trousers . . . buttons 
. . . hats or caps . . . cockades 
. . . private’s loopings’, and 
haversacks, as well as fifes 
and drums and sergeants’ 
pikes. 12 There is no definite 
information on the facings of 
the battalions in 1812, except 
the instructions for the 


Pierre-Rene Boucher de la Bruere 
of the 2nd Bn., who was listed as 
captain on 23 May 1812 and major 
on 25 March 1813. Here he wears 
the scarlet coat faced with white 
recorded as worn by officers of that 
battalion in 1812-13. During that 
period there is some evidence that 
the rank and file wore olive green 
faced with red. In March 1814 the 
battalion was ordered red coatsfaced 
with yellow. The Musee Pierre 
Boucher in Trois-Riviere has this 
officer’s 1814-13 coatee, which is 
scarlet faced with pale yellow, with 
gold buttons and gold lace on the 
collar; the crimson sash worn in this 
portrait is also preserved in the 
museum. (Painting byJ. Girouard, 
1813, in the Musee du Quebec) 


Left: 

Officer, Light Company, 3rd Bat¬ 
talion, Lower Canada Select 
Embodied Militia: the company 
which distinguished itself in the 
skirmish in the woods on the east 
bank of the Chdteauguay River on 
26 October 1813. Officers of these 
units bought their uniforms from 
tailors in Montreal and Quebec 
who usually imported gold lace, 
buttons, wings, epaulettes, sashes, 
etc. from England. From some por¬ 
traits and surviving uniforms it can 
be seen that a popular and inexpen¬ 
sive way to trim officers' uniforms, 
especially for wear in the field, was 
to edge the collar and cuffs with gold 


officers’ uniforms of the 2nd 
Bn., which called for a red 
coatee with white collar, cuffs 


lace, as illustrated here. Laced but¬ 
tonholes were, of course, also popu¬ 
lar. (G. A. Embleton, courtesy 
Parks Canada) 
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and lapels; thin gold lace edg¬ 
ing collar and cuffs; hat 
according to British regula¬ 
tions; but no epaulettes or 
sashes for captains and sub¬ 
alterns ‘for this year’. 13 Por¬ 
traits of officers of the 2nd 
Bn. show that epaulettes and 
sashes were in wear by 1813. 14 

Red cloth soon became 
scarce, and in 1813 we find 
evidence that green was used 
for the enlisted men’s coatees 
in some battalions. Deserters 
from the 2nd Bn. were 
described in May and June 
1813 as wearing round hats; 
olive-coloured jackets faced 
red and trimmed with lace; 
and blue pantaloons. 13 The 
3rd Bn. received in May 1813 
green jackets; blue pan¬ 
taloons; caps [shakos] with¬ 
out ‘feathers rosettes & tufts’; 
and moccasins. 16 The com¬ 
pany of the 5th present at 
Chateauguay was also 
dressed in green. 17 The 1st 
Bn. managed to find red 
cloth, purchased old coats of 
the 103rd Foot, and was even 
hoping for surplus coats from 
the 8th Foot in March 1813, 
and thus probably did not 
wear green. 18 The 4th Bn. 
was clothed in an unspecified 
colour during June 1813, but 
later embellished its uniform 
with ‘wings' for the whole 
battalion. 19 

During the summer of 
1813 a considerable quantity 
of militia clothing arrived at 
Quebec from England. On 30 
June the flank companies of 
the first five battalions and the 
complete 6th B11. were 
ordered an issue of these 
stores, comprising: ‘Caps & 
plumes, Red Coats, Waist¬ 
coats with sleeves. Blue 
Trowsers, Forage Caps, Gai¬ 
ters, Linen Shirts, Stocking, 
Shoes, Knapsacks’, and 
‘Stocks and Clasps’. The fac¬ 
ings were directed to be as 
follows; 20 
1st Bn. . . . Blue 
2nd Bn. . . . Light green 
3rd Bn. . . . Yellow 
4th Bn. . . . Dark green 
5th Bn. . . . Black 
6th Bn. . . . Black 
We have seen that the first 
five battalions had been 
clothed earlier in the year, 
some in green, but they were 
probably missing accessories, 
since ‘boots, trowsers, gai¬ 


Louis J. De Beaujeu, 2nd Bn. 
Lower Canada SEM, wearing 
scarlet faced with white, gold hut- 
tons and lace — note collar trim. De 
Beaujeu was named captain on 25 
May 1812 and major on ry October 
that year. (Painting by J. 
Girouard, 181 j, in the Musee du 
Quebec) 

ters, Caps Complcat and For¬ 
age Caps’ were ordered 
issued to their battalion com¬ 
panies on 1 August 1813. 21 

The last issue to the bat¬ 
talions appears to have been 
made in March 1814, consist¬ 
ing of ‘Regimental Coats, 
Trowsers, gaiters & Bucket 
Caps’. The facings were then 
directed to be as follows: 22 
1st Bn. . . . Blue 
2nd Bn. . . . Yellow 
3rd Bn. ... Green 
4th Bn. ... Green 
The coats were red, as in the 
previous issue; and the 
‘trowsers’ may have been 
blue and/or grey. 23 

The general style of the 
uniforms was obviously very 
close to British Line infantry; 
however, it seems that they 
never wore the ‘Bclgic’ or 
‘Waterloo’ shako. Canadian 
officers, too, tried to emulate 
their British counterparts in 
their uniforms, the details no 
doubt being dictated by the 
length of one’s purse as much 
as by the breadth of one’s 
fancy. It seems that the 
officers of all battalions wore 
gold buttons and lace. 24 

The battalions did not 
carry colours. Prevost wrote 
to England on 30 October 
1813 asking for five pairs of 
colours as a reward for the 
good conduct of the Select 
Embodied Militia at 
Chateauguay; but England 
had more urgent worries, and 
the colours arrived only in 
October 1818! 25 


Above: 

Private, Light Company, 3rd Bat¬ 
talion, Lower Canada Select 
Embodied Militia, 181 3. At a 
glance, the uniforms worn by these 
men followed standard British Line 
practice. Some details are worth 
noting, however. There is no evi¬ 
dence that coloured lines were incor¬ 
porated into the weave of the ‘lace’, 
which appears to have been plain 


white throughout. Blue trousers 
were issued in 181 3, instead of the 
grey ones we normally associate 
with British infantry. Muskets 
seem to have been old when issued 
in 1812, and we have shown here 
the 42-in. Short Land Pattern 
instead of the newer India Pattern. 
(G. A. Embleton, courtesy Parks 
Canada) 
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Front and rear views of a remark¬ 
able relic of the battle of 
Chateauguay. Lt. (later Capt.) 
Francois Dezery of thejrd Bn. was 
wounded in the action on the east 
bank of the river on z6 October 
i8ij, probably in the left arm or 
shoulder — bloodstains can still be 
seen on the lining in this area, and it 
seems obvious that the left sleeve 
was torn out at the seam in order to 
treat the wound. The coat is of the 
older pattern with long tails, and 
thus predates British 1H12 regula¬ 
tions — though to what extent these 
would have been obeyed in Canada 
is questionable. It is scarlet with 
yellow cuffs, lapels and collar and 
white lining. The lace is silver with 
a black central line, instead of the 
more usual gold lace. Note the crude 
‘double heart’ turnback devices; and 
the fact that only the top Jour but¬ 
tonholes on the lapels are laced, con¬ 
firming that the lapels were 
habitually worn buttoned closed 
except for two small exposed tri¬ 
angles of facing at the top. In all 
likelihood this is a second-hand 
Army officer's coat purchased by 
Dezery, possibly for field use. Cf. 
The British Infantry Officer of 
the Peninsular War, 'MV Nos. 2 
& 3 . (Canadian War Museum, 
National Museum of Canada 
79-4799 & 79-4801) 


the war with the United 
States. 26 Much less well 
known than the Canadian 
Voltigcurs, yet also com¬ 
posed largely of French Cana¬ 
dians, these battalions 
represent an important if 
somewhat forgotten chapter 
in the military heritage of 
early Canada. IMJ 

Sources: 

(1) Some account of the Public life of the 
Late Lieutenant General Sir George 
Prevost, Bart. (London 1823), 
pp. iQ-20; L. H. Irving, Officers of 
the British Forces in Canada, 1812— 
1815, pp. 118-130 lists the names and 
dates of commissions of the officers 
(Welland, 1908); Montreal Gazette, 
13 April 1812. 

(2) Public Archives of Canada, 
(henceforth PAG), RG8, C1171, 
p. 207; Irving, pp. 130, 133. 

(3) Quebec Gazette, 25 March 1813; 
Le Spcctatcur, 13 September 1814. 

(4) PAC, RG8, C1220, p. 318; 
RG9, I A3 vol. 5, P. 231; Quebec 
Gazette, 25 March 1813. Each bat¬ 
talion had a sergeant major, a quarter 
master sergeant, a drum major and 
the usual proportion of corporals, 
etc., as in the Line. 

(5) PAC, RG8, C1220, p. 318; 
Irving, pp. 116-117. 

(6) Purdy’s force in this action com¬ 
prised some detached companies of 
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ence tor those interested in this fasonatmg sub¬ 
ject 208pp 850 ill 215 x 290 Hb 

£ 18 95 ORDFR NO 280765 
UNIFORMS. ORGANIZATION & HISTORY OF 
THE WAFFEN-SS 1 Bender Taylor Volume 1 
describes m detail with 32 colour pages the 
uniforms insignia, camouflage and vehicle 
markings ot the Waffen-SS I60pp 350 phot col 
plates Hb £ 16 95 ORDER NO 280750 
UNIFORMS. ORGANIZATION & HISTORY OF 
THE WAFFEN-SS 2 Bender Taylor Vol 2 
describes the organizational structure Cover¬ 
ing such aspects as High Command, Eco¬ 
nomics A Administration. Personnel. 
Recruitment A Training The historical order- 
ol-battie of Ihe first 6 divisions is given m exten¬ 
sive detail 176pp 237 hi c6i flags Hb 

£ 16 95 ORDER NO 280751 
UNIFORMS. ORGANIZATION A HISTORY OF 
THE WAFFEN-SS 3 Bender Taytor This vol¬ 
ume deals with recruiting in conquered coun¬ 
tries Detailed History of Ihe Waflen-SS 
divisions Prinz Eugen. Florian Geyer. 
Hohenstaufen Frundsberg. Nordland. 
Hitiegugend and Handschar is qiven 176 dd 
156 phot • ill Hb £ 16 95 ORDER NO 280752 
UNIFORMS. ORGANIZATION A HISTORY OF 
THE WAFFEN-SS 4 Bender Taylor Volume 4 
shows fhe specialized insignia, cuflbands. etc 
of fhe following Waffen-SS divisions 14th Gre¬ 
nadier. 15th Grenadier . Reichsfuehrer SS . 
Goetz von Berlichmgen and Horst Wessel 
208pp 116 phd • ill Hb 

£ 16 95 ORDER NO 280753 
UNIFORMS. ORGANIZATION A HISTORY OF 
THE WAFFEN-SS 5 Bender Taylor Volume 5 
defails additional combat history ot the 15th SS 
Division and chronicles an almost day-by-day 
history of the 19th and 20th Grenadier-Divi¬ 
sions The book is packed with many 
unpublished photos and holds the answers to 
questions long asked 256pp 180 phot - ill Hb 
£ 16 95 ORDER NO 280754 
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UniFORmS ILLUSTTWTED 


To: Arms and Armour Press Dept. 601/1 
Link House, West St, Poole, Dorset DH1S ILL 

Please send me 

I enclose cheque/P.O. for £ 

Please charge my Access/Visa no 
Card expiry date Signature 

Please note publication dates and allow 28 days for delivery. 35 days 


Please add £1 00 (U K ), £1.50 (EXPORT) to cover postage 
Overseas orders are sent by surface post 
Airmail charges available on request 
Tick here for free catalogue □ 

From Name 
Address 

Order ref 601/1 

outside U K Prices and'publication dates sub)ect to change. 


THE ROAD TO KABUL. The Second Afghan War, 1878-1881 

Brian Robson 


Arms & Armour Press - a member of the Link House Group 


No. 16: MODERN AMERICAN SOLDIER 

Lee E Russell and Arnold Meisner 

The comprehensive selection of photographs in this fascinating 
volume shows the wide variety of dress that may be worn by the 
American soldier of today. Right up to date, including photographs 
of the invasion of Grenada, MODERN AMERICAN SOLDIER fills 
an important gap in the modern combat pictorial reference library. 
Not to be missed! 

Both books lOin. x 7in.; 72 pages including 8 in full colour; 130 
illustrations. £3.95. 


No. 15: THE FRENCH FOREIGN. 
LEGION. 1 940 TO THE PRESENT 

Y L Cadiou and Tibor Szecsko 


The rich variety of the Legion's uniform items and 
regimental regalia is captured in this exciting new 
volume which follows the campaigns of that most 
famous elite corps in a wide range of theatres, from 
Norway. Indo-China and North Africa through South 
America and the South Pacific and including recent 
operations in Zaire, the Lebanon and Chad. Super 
value for modellers at only £3.95! 


Of Britain's imperial wars the campaigns in Afghanistan present some of the most vivid contrasts — 
of heroism and sacrifice, incompetence and fully, disastrous defeat and glorious victory. Illustrated 
with contemporary photographs and with fourteen maps and plans, this major study of the Second 
Afghan War, the first to appear for over three-quarters of a century, is based upon exhaustive study 
of primary source material and throws new light on the war that was to cost the lives of thousands 
of Afghans, and to come close to bankrupting the Indian Government. With appendices covering 
uniforms, medals, casualties and the units taking part, this is a book that in scope, scholarship and 
authority is not likely to be superseded for many years to come. 9in. x 6in.; 336 pages including 1 6 
pages of plates and 14 maps^l 9 95. LOOK! TWO CLASSICS AVAILABLE AGAIN! 


ELITE UNIT BRITISH ARMY *1 

| INSIGNIA OF THE H COLLAR BADGES [ 
VIETNAM WAR 1881 to t ho preuent 

An Illustrated Kvfervour 
Guide fur CoLkctora 




PANZER 

COLOURS 


LEROY THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATED REFERENCE GUIDES - 

ELITE UNIT INSIGNIA OFTHE VIETNAM WAR Leroy Thompson 

During the Vietnam War, the diversity of units assigned to carry our special missions en¬ 
gendered a vast number of colourful and interesting insignia Literally hundreds of badges 
and patches were designed for such units as the US and South Vietnamese Airborne. Long 
Range Patrols, Rangers, SEALs and reconnaissance troops This new volume depicts more 
than 200 examples, and provides an up-to-date guide to the price that the collector is likely 
to pay for each item 8 3 / 4 in. x 5 3 / 4 in; 60 pages; 245 illustrations. £6.95. 

BRITISH ARMYCOLLAR BADGES, 1881 TO THE PRESENT 

Colin Churchill and Ray Westlake 

More than 400 badges are depicted — life size — in this, the first book devoted to the col¬ 
lecting of British collar badges. The collar badge has now become firmly established as an 
item of major interest and represents an expanding area of military collecting and this book 
will be of value both to established collectors and beginners. 8%in. x 5 3 / 4 in.; 64 pages; 426 
illustrations £6.95 October. 

POSTAGE ONLY £1.00 per order! Send for a free 


PCT0RIA1 HISTORY Of 

TANKSOFTHE 
WOULD 1915-45 

filer ChambalMi & Chrs EUa 


SaW:- m£S=* II 1 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF TANKS OF 
THE WORLD, 1915-1945. 

P. Chamberlain and C. Ellis 

A comprehensive encyclopedia of the world's tracked 
AFVs in two world wars. Each model and mark is illus¬ 
trated and described, with details of dimensions, armament 
speed and development. As a source book for the study of 
AFV evolution, this volume is unrivalled. 11 '/ 2 in. x 9in.; 
256 pages; OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS! £14.95. 

PANZER COLOURS: Camouflage of 
the German Panzer Forces, 1939-45. 

B. Culver and B. Murphy 

With 69 colour illustrations and over 170 photographs, 
PANZER COLOURS presents the most comprehensive 
and detailed account of German armour camouflage in 
World War Two yet published. Essential reference material 
for modellers! 11 in. x 8'/?in.; 96 pages; 239 ills. £7.95. 


illustrated catalogue today! 


The latest books 
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MIL-ART FIGURE SERIES 

80mm MILITARY FIGURE KITS 

F35 Corporal, 2nd REP, French Foreign Legion, 1982 
F36 Lieutenant, 11th Hussars, India, c.1890 (Illustrated) 

F37 LRRP, US 101st Airborne Division, Vietnam. 1968 
F38 Trooper, Scottish Horse, Boer War, 1901 (lllusl.) 

F39 Officer, 3rd Scout Lancers, French Imperial Guard, 1813. 
F40 S.S. Panzergrenadier, Ardennes, 1944. (Price-£8.50) 

The above kits are available at £7.50 each including postage and 
packing in UK. Overseas — please add 15% for surface or 25% 
tor air mail. 

54mm MILITARY FIGURE KITS 

VI Viet Cong, Main Force, Vietnam, 1966. (Armed with RPG7) 
V2 Radio-Operator, South Vietnamese Rangers, Vietnam, 1968 
V3 Light Weapons Specialist, US Special Forces, Vietnam, 1966 
V4 Private, Australian Infantry, Vietnam, 1968 
V5 Sergeant, US Special Forces, Son Tav Raid. Vietnam, 1970 
V6 Sniper, US Marines, Vietnam, 1969 ' 

V7 US Navy SEAL, Vietnam (Armed with Stoner LMG) 

V8 Helicopter Pilot, US 1st Air Cavalry Division. Vietnam, 1966 
V9 M60 Machine-gunner, US Infantry, Vietnam, 1969 
V10 Marine, Tet Offensive, Vietnam, 1968 
The above kits are available at £3.10 each plus 10% postage and 
packing in UK. Overseas — please add 15% for surface or 25% 
for air mail. 


Kits are available from local model shops or direct from : 

MIL-ART, 120 ASHLEY ROAD, DOVER COURT, HARWICH, 
ESSEX, ENGLAND CQ 12 4 AR. Trade Enquiries Welcome 


REGIMENTS OF WATERLOO 

TOY TYPE NAPOLEONIC 
SOLDIERS 

An ever growing range of figures depicting the regi¬ 
ments of all armies involved in the Waterloo campaign. 
Sold as boxed individuals or boxed sets, there are some 
40 subjects already covered Send £1 for lists and 
colour photographs (refundable against first order) 

Other products in our range include:- 
ARTISAN figures, A range of white metal kits of various 
subjects in scales from 54mm to 100mm REVO 25mm 
wargames figures and flags. SAE or IRCs for lists. 


WHITTLESEY MINIATURES/ARTISAN 
6 St Mary's Street, Whittlesey, 

Nr. Peterborough, Cambs. 




MILITARY ANTIQUES 


27 The Mall, Upper Street, 
Islington, London N1 
Tel: 01-359-2224 


Specialising in First and Second 
World War Militaria. We stock a 
large selection of Helmets, Uniforms, 
Edged Weapons, Equipment, and many other 
interesting items for the collector. 


Opening hours: Tuesday - Saturday 
10.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 


Camouflaged 
Uniform* of fye 
flOaffen -00’ 

(Part 0 


J. F. Borsarello & D. Lassus 


Although nearly 50 years have passed since the first 
appearance of Waffen-SS camouflaged combat clothing, 
to date no serious study has been published for the 
guidance of collectors, enthusiasts or military historians. 
Guesswork, and the inaccurate reconstructions of film 
companies, have confused the issue. 

DR. J. F. BORSARELLO, a doctor of medicine in Paris, 
France, is without doubt the leading expert on 
camouflage uniforms in the world today. His own 
collection exceeds 200 uniforms, and includes some of the 
finest surviving examples. He has been ably assisted in 
this, his first book-length work, by DENIS LASSUS, 
another widely respected specialist researcher and writer. 
Both have earned international reputations by their many 
important articles in Continental military journals. 

‘CAMOUFLAGED UNIFORMS OF THE WAFFEN-SS’ 

Part I is the first of two volumes, and deals with ‘Oak 
Leaf and ‘Plane Tree' patterns. Part 2 will cover ‘Burred 
Edge’, ‘Palm' and ‘Flower' patterns, and the 1943/44 
‘Pea’ pattern. 


Each volume consists of 32 pages of high-quality 135 gsm 
art paper, with no less than 16 pages in full colour of 
actual examples of each type of camouflage pattern. 
There are also nearly 50 black-and-white photographs 
showing the camouflaged uniforms being worn in action. 

‘CAMOUFLAGED UNIFORMS OF THE WAFFEN-SS’ 
(Ft. 1) by Dr. J. F. Borsarello & Denis Lassus 

Price: £ 5.95 UK P&P: £1 Overseas (surface): £ 1.50 


GALAGO PUBLISHING 
LTD. 

2nd Floor, Bromley Shopping Hall, 

16-20 Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent BR1 
1RY, UK 
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33 (Ml) ST. MARTIN'S COURT, LONDON WC2N 4AL. PHONE: 01-836 5376 OR 6728 


AT LAST! Bender has reprinted ‘Uniforms, Organisation & History of the 
Waffen-SS' Vols. 1 to 5 at £17.97 each. 


SOME NEW TITLES IN OUR 
LISTS: 


Japanese Polearms. £ 20.00 

Saracen Archery (Mameluke, 1368 £20.00 

The Flintlock. Its Origin & 

Development. £20.00 

European Security in the Nuclear 

Age. £22.50 

Occupied France (Collab. & Resist.) £3.25 
The W.W .2 Combat Film: Anatomy 

ol a Genre. £24.95 

Your True Marcus: Letters of a 

Jewish Colonel. £11.75 

Strategy and Arms Control. £11.50 

Atlas of Global Strategy (P/B). £9.95 

III. Guide to German Decorations 

and Insignia. £2.00 

Canadian Exp Forces Cap Badges £5.00 
1 st Marine Division 41-45 (Van. 8 ) £3.95 

Symbole und Zeremoniel in 

Streitkraften. £12.95 

The Shotgun: History & 

Development. £15.00 

Battle Honours of the British and 

Commonwealth Armies. £45.00 

From Alexandria to Ladysmith with 

the 87th. £17.95 

Military Notes, Dutch Republic South 

Africa. £18.95 

The 5th Royal Irish Lancers in South 
Africa 1899-1902 (Facsimile) — £15.95 
Naval Brigade Despatches (South 

Africa). £18.95 

Fort Nelson: History and Description 95 

Freshwater Redoubt. 75 

World Bayonets 1800-Present ('87/ 

88 ). £6.95 

Unifs. of the French Foreign Leg— £5.95 

Elite Unit Insig. of Vietnam War — £6.95 

Mad Dogs: US Raids on Libya (P/B) £3.50 

Small Arms of the World (12th Ed) £25.00 
The Road to Kabul: 2nd Afg. War... £19.95 
W. S. Churchill Vol. 7: Rd to Victory. £25.00 
Obersalzberg bis 1933- Heute (Tri- 

Lingual). £7.95 

Obersalzberg & 3rd Reich (Photos). £5.95 

Eagle's Nest (From Hitler-Present) , £5.95 

Napoleon s Artillery (MAA 53). £3.95 

George Washington's Army MAA18 £3.95 

US Army 1890-1920 (MAA 82). £3.95 

The Subaltern Officer (Ltd. Ed. Facs. 

1825). £20.00 

War. An Examination (based TV 

series). £15.00 

An Engineer Officer under 

Wellington in the Peninsula. £8.50 

The Triple Nickels (US All-Black 

Paras). £12.70 

Intelligence Officer in the Peninsula. £12.95 
Simkins'SoldiersVQOL.":lnfantry ... £12.95 
Sov. Grd. Forces: Operational 

Assessment. £25.00 

A small War in the Balkans. £10.95 

Strategic Defences (Mil. Use of 

Space). £8.95 

GCHQ: Secret Wireless War 

1900-86.£12.95 

Dilemmas of the Desert War 40-42 £14.95 
Brasseys War Annual 1 : (1985-86). £8.95 

The Soviet Way of Warfare. £16.95 

Hitler's Samurai: Waffen-SS (P'B) .. £6.99 

Island at War (Manx Nation 14-18) £ 12.00 

Vietnam War Almanac. £16.95 

Tank War 1939-45 . £12.95 

Modern American Soldier (Unif. 16) £3.95 

French Foreign Legion (Unif. III. 15). £3.95 

Myriad Faces of War. £35.00 

Janes Infantry Weapons 1986-87 .. £68.50 
The Steel Bonnets (Border Reivers) £12.95 

Revolt in the Desert (P/B). £5.95 

Encyc. of Mil. Hist. 3500 bc to 

Present ( 2 nd Edtn.). £32.50 

History of Australia in War of 14-18 
Vol. 1 : The Story of ANZAC (P/B) .. £9.95 

Vol. 2: The Story of ANZAC (P/B) .. £9.95 

Vol. 3: The A.I.F. in France (P/B)... £9.95 

Vol. 4: The A.I.F. in France (P'B)... £9.95 

Vol. 5: The A.I.F. in France (P’B)... £9.95 

Vol. 6 : The A.I.F. in France (P/B)... £9.95 

Vol. 7: The A.I.F. in Sinai & 

Palestine (P'B). £9.95 

Vol. 8 : The Australian Flying Corps £9.95 

English Pistols & Revolvers. £ 10.00 

L Epopde Moderne de la Ldgion 

Etrangdre 1940-76. £34.95 

Fort Victoria 1852-1969. £2.95 

III. Hist, of the American Civil War .. £12.95 

Das Maschinen Gewehr. £12.95 

Granadoe! Mortars in the Civil War . £2.95 

The Crisis in the Army 1647 . £2.95 


Armour & Weapons in the Middle 

Ages. El 0.00 

Japanese Sword Fittings (Naunton 

Collection). £37.50 

The Manufacture of Armour & 

Helmets in 16th Century Japan... £20.00 
The Armour Book of Honcho- 
Gunkiko (Jap.). £20.00 


PRE 19th CENTURY 

The Roman Soldier. £6.95 

Hadrian's Wall in the days of the 

Romans. £15.00 

Hannibals Campaigns. £3.95 

The Barbarians (The Dark Ages) ... £10.95 

Some Feudal Coats of Arms. £8.95 

Armies Ancient Near East 300 

bc-539 bc (Stillman F). £10.50 

Armies & Enemies of Ancient China £7.95 

Armies of the Middle Ages Vol 1 — £10.50 

Armies of the Middle Ages Vol 2- £10.50 

Armies of the Macedonian and 

Punic Wars. £9.95 

The Art of War (Sun Tzu). £4.95 

Armies of the Greek & Persian Wars . £5.85 

Armies of the Dark Ages 600-1066 . £5.85 

The Armies & Enemies of Imperial 

Rome. £6.65 

Medieval Military Dress. £4.95 

Treasures from the Tower of London £3.50 
Die Armee Augusts des Starken — £1 1 .95 
Inf-Regt Friedrich des Grossen 

1756-63 . £39.50 

Kav-Regt Friedrich des Grossen 

1756-63 . £39.50 

The Era of the American Revolution £20.95 
Simkin's Uniforms of the British Army: 

The Cavalry Regiments. £14.95 

The Infantry Regiments. £14.95 

Inf Unifs Brit Army 1 Series 1660- 

1790. £18.00 

British Military Uniforms 1768-96. £ 11 .95 

Equipements Militaires de 1600 a 

1870. £29.95 

Origins of War - Stone Age to 

Alexander. £12.50 

Siege WarfareThe Fortress 1494- 

1660 (Duffy C). £12.95 

The Fortress in the Age of Vaubin and 
Frederick the Great 1660-1789 

(Duffy C). £30.00 

Military Architecture. £9.95 

The Dutch Forts of Sri Lanka. £18.00 

The Art of War (Trans from the 

French) (Baron de Jomini). £46.75 

War in the Middle Ages. £17.50 

Some Feudal Lords & their Seals... £12.95 

Medieval Warfare. £14.95 

Crecy 1346 - Autopsie D une 

Bataille. £19.95 

The Book of the Medieval Knight ... £12.95 
Essay on the Military Architecture of 
the Middle Ages: Viollet-Le-Duc 

(Facsimile R/P). £26.50 

Regulations for the Prussian Infantry . £37.95 
Officers Manual (Military Plans 

1800) (Trans, from German). £26.50 

Anglia Rediviva (Ltd Edn R/P from 

1647). £20.00 

From Hastings to Culloden. £12.00 

Britains Army in India. £10.95 

The War of the Roses. £4.95 

Annals of a Fortress. £15.00 

Strongholds of the Realm. £7.50 

Castles & Cannon. £37.95 

The Revolutionary War. £3.95 

The Revolutionary War. £8.95 

Battles of the American Revolution . £7.95 

Reconsiderations on Revolutionary 

War. £34.95 

The Spirit of Seventy Six. £11.95 

The Winter Soldiers. £9.95 

American Revolution-Picture Source 

Book. £5.95 

Die Deutschen Truppen im Amerikanischen 
Unabhangigkeitskrieg 1775-1783. .£12.95 
New Yorks Forts in the Revolution .. £25.50 

General John Burgoyne. £18.50 

The Military Roads in Scotland. £7.95 

The Book of the Samurai. £12.95 

The 30 Years War. £19.95 

Marlborough as Military 

Commander. £9.95 

Die Anfange der Artillerie. £10.95 


The English Civil War. £3.50 

Atlas of the English Civil War. £12.95 

Leaders of the Civil War 1642-1648 £10.00 
Fairfax - General of Parliament's 

Forces. £13.50 

By the Sword Divided - English Civil 

War. £11.95 

Military Engineering - Civil War 

1642-9. £8.95 

The Great & Close Siege of York 

1644. £7.50 

The Battle of Marston Moor 1644 ... £9.95 

The Civil War in Worcestershire 

1642-46 . £7.95 

Naseby 1645 - The Campaign & 

The Batlle. £14.95 

The Siege of Gloucester. £3.45 

The Battle of Tewkesbury. £3.45 

The Kings War 1641-1647 . £9.95 

Army Lists of the Roundheads & 

Cavaliers. £7.50 

The English Civil War 1642-51 (III 

Hist). £10.95 

Sedgemoor 1685. £2.95 

Sedgemoor 1685 - An Account & 

Anthology. £14.95 

English Weapons and Warfare 449- 

1660. £9.50 

Battles in Britain 1066-1746 . £9.95 

Traveller s Guide to the Battlefields 

of Britain. £8.95 

Battles of the '45. £8.95 

The Monmouth Rebellion (A Guide). £4.95 

Renaissance Armies 1480-1650 ... £7.95 

Frederick the Great. £17.95 

The Soldier's Manual. £13.50 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES 

Les Uniforms du Premier Empire 

Tome 1/Troupes A Pied. £19.95 

Tome 2/Troupes A Cheval. £22.50 

Tome 3/Les Cuiressiers. £25.95 

Tome 4/L'lnfanterie. £34.95 

Tome 5/La Cavalerie Legere. £32.95 

Tome 6 Dragons et Guides. £29.95 

Tome 7/Etat-Ma)or et Service de 

Sante. £22.50 

Tome 8 Gardes D'Honneur et 

Troupes. £24.95 

Tome 9/LA Maison de I'Empereur .. £27.95 
Arms & Uniforms - Napoleonic Wars 

Part 1 . £5.95 

Arms & Uniforms - Napoleonic Wars 

Part 2 . £5.95 

Uniforms of Napoleonic Wars 1796- 

1814. £5.95 

Le Grand Livre de Napoleon (2 Vol 

Set). £49.95 

The Wars of Napoleon. £14.95 

Napoleon's Marshals (P/B). £6.95 

The Commander A Life of Barclay 

de Tolly. £12.95 

Napoleons Campaigns in Miniature . £8.95 

Memoirs of General Count Rapp 
(Facsimile Edition of 300 Copies) .. £19.95 

Prelude to Fame. £7.95 

Napoleon at War (Selected Writings) . £19.95 

Napoleon 1812..•. £10.95 

Napoleon,The Myth of the Saviour.. £14.95 

Napoleonic Propaganda. £17.50 

Napoleons War in Spain. £18.00 

Napoleon et Ses Grognards. £7.50 

Campaign of the Western Pyrenees 
(Limited Edition Facsimile) (Batty) £22.00 
Wellington's War (Peninsular 

Dispatches). £15.00 

Letters Written by Lt-Gen T Dyneley 
on Active Service Between 1806 

& 1815. £5.50 

Letters From Portugal & Spain Written 
During the March Under Sir John 

Moore. £ 20.00 

Guide Napoleonien. £13.50 

Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne 

1812-13. £11.95 

Diary of Campaigns in the Peninsula 

1811,1812, 1813 (Swabey). £8.50 

In Hell Before Daylight. £10.50 

Austerlitz 1805. £7.50 

A Detailed Account of the Battle of Austerlitz 
by the Austrian Major-General 

(Stutterheim).£8.50 

The Supriser/Life of Rowland Lord 
Hill. £16.00 


The Tragedy of Phillippe 

D'Auvergne. £4.95 

Napoleon Conquest of Prussia 1806 . £9.50 

Napoleon's Russian Campaign. £39.50 

La Campaigne de Russie-Napoleon 

1812. £29.95 

Napoleon et la Russie. £29.95 

The Campaign of 1812 in Russia 

(Clauewitz). £28.95 

Imperial Sunset-Fall of Napoleon 

1813-14. £7.50 

The Murder of Napoleon (Mod. 

Forensic Medicine Discovers 

History's Crime).. £7.50 

History of the Campaign in the Year 
1815 (Limited Facsimile Edition) 

(Muffling). £21.50 

Historical Sketch of the Campaign 
1815 (Limited Facsimile Edition) 

(Batty) .. £20.00 

The Campaign of 1815 (Ltd 

Facsimile Ed) (Gourgand). £20.00 

Napoleonic Armies H Bk (Johnson). £9.50 

Napoleonic Armies P/Bk (Johnson) . £5.95 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Battlefields of the Civil War. £8.95 

Battles & Leaders of American Civil 
War Vol. 1/The Opening Battles .. £9.95 

Vol. 2/The Struggle Intensifies ... £9.95 

Vol. 3/The Tide Shifts. £9.95 

Vol. 4/Retreat with Honour. £9.95 

Rawed Victory - American Civil War . £20.25 

The Union Reader... £12.95 

The Confederate Reader. £12.95 

From Manassas to Appomattox_ £ 1 2.95 

Campaigning with Grant (Porter H) . £15.95 
Cole's Cavalry or 3 years in the 
saddle in the Shenandoah Valley 

(1895 reprint). £9.95 

A Battlefield Atlas of the Civil War .. £12.95 
Long Endure: The Civil War Period 

1852-67 . £22.95 

The Memorial War Book (1894 R/p). C9.95 

Uniforms of the American Civil War. £3.95 

The Siege of Atlanta 1864. £9.95 

The Civil War (with Battlefields Map) £9.95 

They Met at Gettysburg. £5.95 

The Civil War. £4.95 

The Civil War Almanac. £12.95 

Piet Encyc Civil War Med Inst & 

Equip. £6.50 

Civil War Art. £14.95 

Campfires & Battlefields: The 
Pictorial History of the Civil War.. £12.95 
The Civil War Strange & Fasc Facts.. £5.95 

Civil War - Eyewitness Reports — £24.75 
Battles/Leaders of the Am Civil War £7.95 

Face of Rbt E Lee Life/Legend. £4.95 

Commanders of the Army of the 

Potomac. £41.95 

The American Civil War. £5.95 

Attack & Die (Civ War Tactics 

Southern). £24.95 

A Matter of Hours (Harpers Ferry) .. £16.50 

III. Hist. American Civil War. £9.95 

Mathew Brady's III Hist Civil War ... £12.95 

The Image of War 1861-1865 
Volume 1 /Shadows of the Storm . £29.50 

Volume 2/The Guns of '62. £29.50 

Volume 3/The Embattled 

Confederacy. £34.50 

Volume 4/Fighting for Time. £34.50 


BENDER BOOKS 

The History of the German Steel 

Helmet 1916-45. £24.95 

Cloth Insignia of the NSDAP and SA £24.95 


AND MANY THOUSANDS MORE TITLES 
covered by our NAVAL/MILITARY/ 
AVIATION SPECIALISATION 


Post: onebbook £1.25 two £1.75 three or more £2.25 anywhere in the world. All prices subject to alteration without notice. 

Access (Eurocard, Mastercharge & Interbank) & Barclaycards (Visa) welcome. Phone your card number for immediate despatch. 
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GALLERY 

T. E. Lawrence, 1917 

JOE BERTON 
Paintings by KEVIN LYLES 


T here is no space here tor 
a summary of the extra¬ 
ordinary career and enigmatic 
character ofT. E. Lawrence, 
whose life continues to attract 
scholars even today; the bibli¬ 
ography lists a few major 
sources. Our purpose here is 
to reconstruct his appearance 
between November 1916 and 
October 1918: the period 
betwen his attachment to 
Emir Fcisal’s Arab forces in 
revolt against Turkey in the 
Hcjaz, and their triumphant 
capture of Damascus. 

During 1917 Lawrence — 
‘Emir Dynamite’ to the 
bedouin — served as the 
political liaison officer and 
technical adviser to a bedouin 
guerrilla army which, by 
hit-and-run raiding of posts 
and convoys, and particularly 
by demolition and ambush 
along the Turks’ strategic 
Damascus/Medina railway, 
tied down some 25,000 Turk¬ 
ish troops, thus aiding Gen. 
Allenby’s conventional oper¬ 
ations in the theatre. 

Hardened to their grim 
desert environment, the 
bedouin on their swift she- 
camels were remarkably 
mobile and enduring. They 
could march 50 miles a day 
with case — up to no, in 
emergencies. A 45-lb. flour 
sack served each rider as six 
weeks’ rations, from which 
he baked for himself. Little 
water was carried: camels 
needed water every three 
days, but this gave them a 
radius of about 250 miles, and 
few wells were more than 100 
miles apart. The camels 
grazed for their own fodder; 
and if necessary, the weakest 
could be slaughtered to 

Here Lawrence wears a patterned 
keffiyeh; his gold and red agal; a 
solid-coloured gold-trimmed 

abeyah; a plain white thob; and 
his gold dagger on a patterned belt, 
probably black and white with a 
gold buckle plate. (Imperial War 
Museum) 


provide 200 lb. of meat. The 
tribal raiding parties had a 
combat range of 1,000 miles 
out and home. Each man car¬ 
ried a rifle and 100 rounds; 
and after a successful raid they 
appropriated new weapons 
and equipment as available. 
Lawrence trained his men to 
handle explosives, and in one 
four-month period they 
destroyed no less than 17 
locomotives along the Hejaz 
Railway. 

LAWRENCE’S 
_ COSTUME _ 

‘If you wear Arab things, 
wear the best. Clothes are sig¬ 
nificant among the tribes, and 
you must wear the appropri¬ 
ate, and appear at ease in 
them. Dress like a Shcrif, if 
they agree to it'. 1 Thus Law¬ 
rence’s advice to British 
officers serving with the 
bedouin. I lis own scrapbook 
of photographs, and surviv¬ 
ing examples of his Arab 



dress, give a more accurate 
picture of his campaign 
appearance than the carefully 
posed white-clad post-war 
portraits. 

‘ . . . The army uniform 
was abominable when camel- 
riding or when sitting on the 
ground; and Arab things, 
which 1 learned to manage 
before the war, were cleaner 
and more decent in the des¬ 
ert.’ 2 This simple, practical 
outfit consisted of the thob, 
zebun, abayeh, keffiyeh and 
agal. The thob is an ankle- 
length white garment with 
long sleeves and high collar, 
with several buttons down 
the front and sometimes 
embroidery round the neck. 
Over this may be worn the 
zebun: the Ashmolcan 

Museum at Oxford has two 
which belonged to Lawrence. 
Richly embroidered, of frag¬ 
ile woven silk, the zebun was 
worn on special occasions. 

The everyday alternative is 
the wide, sack-shaped, 
sleeveless cloak or abayeh , 
made of woven camel hair, 
cotton, or silk with metallic 
thread embroidery round the 
neck. Lawrence’s silk abayeh 
on display at the Imperial War 
Museum is light brown with 
white stripes; photographs 
taken on campaign at Wadi 
Itm show him wearing a 
solid-colour abayeh. From 
Akaba he wrote home: ‘Do 
you remember a very light 
dusty-amber silk cloak 1 
brought back with me once 
from Aleppo? If it is not in 
use, I would be very glad to 
have it . . . Arab clothes arc 
hard to find now-a-days with 
manufacture and transport 
thrown out of gear.’ 3 

Full length portraits by 
Augustus John, James 
McBey and William Rothen- 
stein show a solid brown 
abayeh with gold trim. There 
is also an interesting abayeh at 
Lawrence’s home, Clouds 
Hill. This was donated by Sir 
Alec Guinness, who writes: 
‘It is a garment that [Sir Sidney) 
Cockerell . . . gave ... to 
T.E. as a dressing gown, and 
eventually T.E. left it to 
G.B.S. [George Bernard 
Shaw] who also used it as a 
dressing gown. It was finally 
sent back to Cockerell, who 
gave it to me.’ 4 


On his head Lawrence 
would wear the keffiyeh head- 
cloth, held in place by the 
agal. Photographs show him 
wearing both white and pat¬ 
terned headcloths, though an 
example of his now at All 
Souls, Oxford is of red silk. 
Early in the campaign he 
wrote home: ‘If that silk 
headcloth with the silver 
ducks on it . . . still exists, 
will you send it out to me?’ 5 

The agal fitted like a crown 
over the keffiyeh. Instead of a 
simple goathair rope wound 
twice round the head, men of 
status wore ornate versions 
woven with metallic wire, 
trimmed in red or white, with 
a hanging tassel or two at the 
back. At least two of Law¬ 
rence’s survive; one at the 
Imperial War Museum (gold 
and red, with white cords 
showing at the corners, and 
white tassel) and one at All 
Souls (gold with red cords 
and tassels). 

Around his waist under the 
abayeh Lawrence wore a 
woven or embroidered belt 
(several basically similar belts 
appear in photographs, with 
different amounts of decor¬ 
ation) supporting the jainbiya 
or Arab dagger. He had three 
such daggers during the 
course of the campaign. The 
first, a silver-gilt example 
given him by the Emir 
Abdullah, he later gave to a 
Howeitot chief. The second 
was given him by Shcrif 
Nasir, and he describes it as 
‘. . . a heavy thing and I dis¬ 
carded it with pleasure for the 
gold one which had been 
made with my order . . . the 
gold one I wore for the rest of 
the war, except when it was 
being repaired or re-belted.’ 6 
After the war Lawrence had 
the gold dagger valued by 
Spinks (at £125); his friend 
Lionel Curtis bought it from 
him, and later presented it to 
All Souls. 

Lawrence’s rifle is dis¬ 
played in the Imperial War 
Museum, and has an interest¬ 
ing history. A Short Maga¬ 
zine Lee Enfield No. 1 Mk.Ill, 
it was captured by the Turks 
at Gallipoli, and near the lock 
is engraved in gold ‘Booty 
captured in the fighting at 
Chanak Kale’. It was then 
presented to the Emir Feisal 
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Kevn Lyles’s reconstructions 

on p. 52 show Lawrence (fore¬ 
ground) wearing the gold, white 
and red agal and striped brown and 
white abayeh now preserved in the 
Imperial War Museum, but with a 
thob showing a standing collar and 
many small covered front buttons, 
as shown in photographs and the 
Augustus John portrait. His third, 
gold dagger is worn on a decorated 
belt, reconstructed from photo¬ 
graphs and from the plainer 
example now at All Souls, 
Oxford. (Right) T.E.L. is shown 
riding his camel, its harness recon¬ 
structed from photographs andfrom 
actual examples of this traditional 
work. He wears the gold and red 
agal now at All Souls, and a brown 
abayeh with gold trim at the neck 
and part way down the front open¬ 
ing, reconstructed from photographs 
and from the Augustus John and 
James McBey portraits. 

Left: Lawrence’sgold dagger, gold 
and red agal, and ring. Note that 
the agal is made as one continuous 
piece spiralling round the head, and 
tying at the back with red cords end¬ 
ing in two hanging tassels. 

(Author's photograph, courtesy All 
Souls, Oxford) 


Wilson, J. M., T. E. Lawrence ‘Law¬ 
rence of Arabia' (set of 6 slides with 
commentary: Ashmolcan 

Museum, Oxford, 1976) 

The author gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges the assistance of All Souls, 
Oxford, and the Imperial War 
Museum, London. 

Notes: 

(1) Arab Bulletin, 20 August 1917 

(2) Seven Pillars, p. 126 

(3) Home Letters, p. 341 

(4) Clouds Hill (National Trust), 
p. 11 

(5) Home Letters, p. 332 

(6) Wilson, J. M., op. cit., p. 20 

Left: Lawrence’s Short Magazine 
Lee Enfield, Rifle No. 1 Mark 
III. The immediate identifying 
characteristics of the Mark are a dial 
sight set into the left side of the 
forestock, with its swivelling eye¬ 
piece mounted with the safety catch 
at the left rear of the action; and a 
knurled cylindrical grip, for the 
magazine cut-off, protruding from 
the right side of the action. As dis¬ 
played today, Lawrence's rifle has a 
dark brown leather sling through 
swivels on the butt and barrel-band. 
Like the bedouin, he probably car¬ 
ried it slung from the rear pommel of 
his camel saddle. (Main photo¬ 
graph, Imperial War Museum 
courtesy Frederick Wilkinson). 
The detail view shows the gold 
inlaid inscription, and below it 
Lawrence’s incised initials. 
(Author’s photograph) 


by Enver Pasha. After the 
outbreak of the Arab revolt 
Feisal used it until December 
1916, when he gave it to Law¬ 
rence, who carried it until the 
capture of Damascus in Octo¬ 
ber 1918. After the war he, in 
turn, presented it to King 
George V. 


CAMEL HARNESS 


The camel riding saddle or 
shdad is basically two inverted 
‘Y’ pieces of tamarisk wood 
joined by four crosspieces, 
lashed together with leather 
thongs. The pommels are 
usually bound with simple 
leather wrappings, or deco¬ 
rated with geometric designs 
or nail-heads. Cushions filled 
with camel hair are tied to the 
inside of this frame, and the 
saddle is placed directly on to 
the hump. Woven or leather 
girth straps wrap under the 
belly. A simple woven 
blanket is placed over the 
saddle, followed by the 
multi-coloured saddlebags, 
or khurj. 

These decorated saddle¬ 
bags arc spectacular, being 
made of weft weave in red, 
blue, orange and white wool 
in geometric patterns, with 
many black tassels swinging 
free. This beautiful piece of 
equipment is also practical: 
the sides form giant envel¬ 
opes, to carry supplies. Two 
holes, at front and rear of the 
central strip between the bags 
proper, slip over the 
pommels. 

Another woven piece, or a 
leather cushion, called a 
mirakah is placed on the front 
of the camel’s hump and tied 


to the saddle, for the rider’s 
legs to rest upon. Finally, a 
sheepskin is placed over the 
scat, for comfort. The cam¬ 
el’s head harness would also 
be decorated; photographs 
show Lawrence’s mounts 
with headstalls or rasatt made 
of weft weave, with hanging 
tassels. In The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom he describes his sad¬ 
dle and khurj as being very 
well made and colourful, and 
photographs in the Imperial 
War Museum bear this out. 

;MI] 
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